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Vor. VII. IOWA CITY, JULY, 1869. No. III. 


THE ARMY OF THE SOUTH-WEST, AND THE FIRST CAMPAIGN 


IN ARKANSAS. 


_ BY SAM’L PRENTIS CURTIS, 
BREVET CAPTAIN AND AID-DE-CAMP TO MAJOR GENERAL CURTIS. 


9) OMAPTER FIFTEENTH. 
(Continued from page 132.) 
At nearly every plantation on the line of march, there was 
to be seen, either a smouldering pile of half-burned cotton, 


_ or the blackened traces of its conflagration, and on the banks 
_of White River were scattered the burnt fragments of bales 


destroyed by the rebel gunboat Maurepas. 
On the last day’s march to Augusta, the army encountered 
two extensive barricades of fallen timber, recently prepared 
by the rebels to obstruct the march of the Union army. A 
way was, however, soon made through them, and a large num- 


per of slaves, who had been compelled by their masters to 


aid in preparing these obstructions, were, by order of General 
Curtis, confiscated as property, and set free. These “con- 
trabands” followed the army to Helena. 

Thus far the line of march had been along, or near, White 


River. Hopes had been entertained that the gunboats and 
- transport fleet would reach Augusta, but on the arrival at this 


town, no trace of them was apparent; they had not arrived, 
and no one knew anything about them. To add to the feel- 
ing of disappointment, scouts from Pocahontas brought late 


§$t. Louis papers containing the first discouraging news of 


McClellan’s seven days’ fighting before Richmond. Fears 
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were entertained that the army of McClellan was either de- 
feated or had been compelled to surrender. 
The army remained at Augusta three days, but as nothing 


could be learned concerning the gunboats, it became neces- { 


sary to move still lower down White River to Clarendon, 
where it was confidently expected the fleet would be found. 
The army was passing down the east bank of White River. 
Cache River, running into White, below Augusta, caused an 
immense cypress swamp, covering a large tract near its mouth. 
To avoid this swamp, a detour to the east was necessary, 
leaving White River, and not again touching it before reach- 
ing Clarendon. Des Are and Duvall’s Bluff, two towns on 
the west bank, garrisoned by the rebels, would thus necessa- 
rily be avoided. The former, until recently, was in tele- 
graphic communication with Memphis. The latter was the 
terminus of the railroad to Little Rock, and was garrisoned by 
a rebel force consisting of five regiments of Texan Rangers, 
one regiment of Arkansas cavalry, one regiment of Texas in- 
fantry, one battery of six pieces, and two 42 pound guns. 


On July 7th, Curtis left Augusta before daybreak, a confla- 
gration in the town lighting the road. Such things were of 
frequent occurrence during the remainder of the march to 
Helena. After sixteen miles march the army bivouacked for 
the night in a thick forest near the crossing of Cache. The 
rebels had here constructed the most formidable barricade 
and abattis of fallen timber, encountered on the march, but 
after considerable labor, a way was found around it, and the 
army crossed the Cache in safety. 

In the latter part of this same day occurred the brilliant 
engagement of “ Round Hill” or “ Bayou DeCache,” a few 
miles beyond the crossing of Cache River. 

The official reports furnish a correct history. 


COL. HOVEY. 
HEADQUARTERS SECOND BRIGADE, 
GENERAL STEELE’s Drviston, A. S. W., July 7, 1862. t 
CAPTAIN : 
Pursuant to orders, I directed Col. Harris, with parts of four companies 
of his regiment, the eleventh Wisconsin infantry, and parts of four com- 
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_ panies of the 33d Illinois infantry, and one small steel gun of the 1st Indi- 
_ ana cayalry, in alla little less than four hundred men, to make a reconnois- 


sance in advance of our lines. He fell in with the rebel pickets at Hill’s 


_ plantation, and fired on them. Passing the forks of the road at this place 


towards Bayou De View, he had proceeded but a short distance, when I 


overtook him and turned him back, with instructions to hasten down the 


Des Arc road, and, if possible, rescue a prisoner just captured .He marched 
rapidly for half a mile, and fell into an ambush. The woods swarmed 
with rebels, and the firing was terrific. I have since learned that over two 
thousand Texas troops were here drawn up in line of battle. Capt. Miller 
led our adyance, and was immediately followed by ist Lieut. Chesebro, both 
of whose companies were deployed as skirmishers. These companies be- 
gan the fight. The little cannon was planted a short distance to the left of 
the road, and opened fire. The rebel advance fell back on the main line, 
which was concealed by thick underbrush from our men. Col. Harris 
pushed on his advance until they came within range, when suddenly the 
enemy began a murderous fire. Our force, thus fiercely and unexpectedly 
assailed, y rdered to fall back, and in executing this order fell into some 
little confusion. The Rangers charged. Here Col. Harris was severely 
wounded, but still kept his horse, and though fainting, fought. I had now 
reached the field. The rebels, a full regiment strong, were charging ata 
gallop on the little steel gun which was left with Lieut. Denneman and 
one man. All others were gone. Capt. Potter with his company here 
came to the rescue, aided in limbering up, and withstood the charge of 
cavalry till the gun had fairly gained the road, when it was laken in charg e 
by Lieut. Partridge. Capt. Potter was seriously wounded. 

I now ordered the gun up the road in haste, and the infantry into the 
corn-field. As the rebels, confident of victory, came charging up the road 
at full speed, and in great force in pursuit, the infantry fired. The rebel 
column hesitated, but moved on. Another volley, and the ground was 
covered with their dead. Riderless horses rushed wildly in all directions. 
The Rangers wavered and halted. The third fire completed their demorali- 
zation and overthrow. They left as suddenly as they came, and in great 
disorder. 

It was now certain that we had engaged a large force of well-armed 
men; how large it was impossible to tell, nor did I know their strategy, or 
have any but the most imperfect idea of the topography of the adjacent 
grounds. It seemed prudent, therefore, to hold the position already chosen, 
and which had proved to be a good one, and wait events. I soon discov- 
ered a large cavalry force filing past in front of my position, but just be- 
yond musket range. When fully in front they halted, and ordered a charge. 
I could distinctly hear the order: “Charge, charge on the corn field!” but 
for some reason no charge was made. The column was again put in mo- 
tion, with the intent, as I supposed, to gain my rear and eut off communi- 
cation and reinforcements. Fortunately, the force which had been ordered 
back from the first onset, was now in position to check this movement, and 
again the rebels were forced to retreat. 
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- Hardly had this movement failed, when I was apprised of an attempt to — 


turn my left, and immediately despatched Capt. Elliott and his company 
to thwart it. During these shiftings of positions I could plainly see them 
caring for their dead and wounded, and removing them, but to what extent, 
I have no means of telling. They now formed on their original line of 
battle, and I moved upon them, extending my line till it became merely a 
line of skirmishers, to prevent being flanked, so great was the dispropor- 
tion of the forces. Nomen could behave more handsomely than did the 
Wisconsin 11th, on my right, and the Illinois 33d on my left, while 
Lieut. Denneman, with his gun, supported by as large an infantry force as 
I could spare, held the centre. The rebels gave way, and, while driving 
them from the field, I heard a shout in the rear, and before fully compre- 
hending what it meant, Lieut. Col. Wood, of the ist Indiana cavalry, with 
one battalion and two more steel guns, came cantering up. It was the 
work of a moment for Lieut. Baker to unlimber his pieces and get in posi- 
tion. The woods were soon alive with shot and shell. The retreat became 
arout. Our cavalry, led by Maj. Clendenning, charged vigorously, and 
the day was ours. 

Already one hundred and ten (110) of the enemy’s dead ha een found, 
while their prisoners and the officer in charge ofthe flag of truce speak of 
the “terrible carnage,” and estimate their dead at more than two hundred, 
and their wounded at a still greater number. Their loss in dead was, un- 
doubtedly, much greater than the one hundred and ten whose bodies were 
found. I have been unable to ascertain the number of their wounded, or 
to make a reliable estimate; nor have Ia report of the prisoners taken. 
A large number of horses were captured, and many left dead on the field. 
Sixty-six were counted within an area of half a mile square. 

Our loss was seven killed and fifty-seven wounded. 

The rebel forcee—Texas troops—engaged in the fight, could not have 
been far from two thousand (2,000) men, and was supported by a still larger 
reserve force, all under the command of Gen. Rust. 

The loyal force Was less than four hundred (400), increased just at the 
close by a cavalry force of about two hundred (200). 

Where officers and men so uniformly behaved well, I can almost say hero- 
ically, it is, perhaps, invidious to particularize; and yet I may be pardoned 
for calling attention to the gallant conduct of Col. Harris and Capt. Miller, 
of the 11th Wisconsin; Maj. Clendenning, of the 1st Indiana cavalry, and 
Capt. L. H. Potter, of the 33d Dlinois. Surg. H. P. Strong was on the field 
throughout the action, and his services deserve recognition. 

Later in the afternoon, reinforcements came up, and Gen. Benton pur- 
sued the fleeing foe five or six miles towards Des Arc, killing several and 
taking prisoners, All along the route, he found the houses filled with the 
dead and wounded; curbstones were wet with blood, and in one case, even 
the water of the well was crimson with gore. Gen. Benton’s force consist- 
ed of the 8th Indiana, Col. Shunk; a section of Manter’s battery, 1st Mis- 
souri light artillery, Lieut. Schofleld ; part of the 11th Wisconsin, Major 
Platt; one howitzer from Bowen's battalion; the 13th Illinois cavalry, Col, 
Bell, and a battalion of the 5th Mlinois cavalry, under Major Apperson. 
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_ After the battle, and while the wounded were being collected and cared 
for, another body of rebels appeared on the Bayou De View road and drove 
in our pickets. I immediately sent Lieut. Col. Wood, of the 11th Wiscon- 
sin, with a force of infantry, and the 1st Indiana cavalry to pursue and 
capture them. He proceeded to Bayou De View, shelled the rebels from 


~ their camp, and prevented the burning of the bridge, on which fagots had 


already been piled. By this time it was dark, and the forces rested. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. E. HOVEY, Colonel Commanding. 
To Capt. J. W. Paddock, Ass’t Adj’t General. 


LIEUT. COL. WOOD. 


HEADQUARTERS First Inprana CAVALRY, 
HELENA, ARK., July 15, 1862. t 
Con. CoNRAD BAKER, Com’p’c. 4TH BRIGADE: 

Str—In obedience to your order, on the 7th inst., I proceeded with the 
2d battalion, ist regiment Indiana cayalry, and two steel rifled guns to the 
bridge mer i De View, which we fortunately succeeded in saving 
from destruction, the rebels haying built a fire at the north end ready to 
burn it. This we prevented by cautiously approaching their pickets, who 
fired upon us and fled. We returned their fire and shelled their camp, kill- 
ing three. The rest, supposed to be five hundred, fied in the utmost con- 
fusion. 

In carrying out your order, we incidentally engaged a large force of the 
enemy composed of the 12th and 14th Texas cavalry, with several battal- 
ions of conscripts at Round Hill, eight miles north of Bayou De View. 
When within a mile of the place known as Round Hill, we met a messen- 
ger from Col. Hovey, who said that the Colonel had been attacked by a 
large force and had three companies killed. We afterward met a squad of 
infantry hurrying toward our camp on Cache River, who informed us that 
they had been “badly used up; Col. Hovey, 33d Illinois volunteers, with 
about four hundred infantry and one gun under the command of Lieut, 
Denneman, ist regiment Indiana cavalry, had been fighting with the reb- 
els and had retreated before a very large force, having a great number of 
men killed and wounded.” Increasing our speed, we arrived at Round 
Hill, and the first squad of infantry we saw ran from us, supposing us to 
be the enemy. The principal part of the infantry were standing in groups 
in the edge of the woods adjoining the road. These received us with dem- 
onstrations of joy, cheering us enthusiastically. Here we met Col. Hovey 
and the gun belonging to the 1st Indiana cavalry. Col. Hovey told me 
that the enemy was down the road, and “plenty of them,” at the same 
time saying to us “pitch into them.” And we did “pitch into them,” at 
full speed. The three guns, closly followed by the battalion of cavalry, 
galloped down the lane in the woods where we first discovered the enemy 
approaching in the form of a V. Instantly forming our line of battle, 
with guns in battery in the centre, and with one squadron on the left and 
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the other on the right, we poured canister into their front and shell in their 
rear. As the enemy gave way before this terrific fire, we followed them 
closely, giving no respite, for about two miles, sometimes running up{our 
guns within one hundred yards of their lines) Whenjthe enemy began to 
waver, by my direction Maj. R. M. Clendenning, with companies E and G, 
madea furious charge upon their right flank, engaging them in a most gal- 
lant style for about twenty minutes, coolly receiving the enemy's fire- 
These two companies poured volley after yolley from their carbines and 
pistols, cutting up the enemy’s ranks in a dreadful manner. These two 
companies deserve special notice, They fought like veteran soldiers. At 
one time all theofficers of company E were dismounted. Capt. Wm. W. 
Sloan, killed; 1st Lieut. Wm. V. Weathers, thrown from his horse; 2d 
Lieut. Chas. L. Lamb (my Adjutant), having his horse shot from under 
him. Notwithstanding these casualties, the men fought as only brave 
men can fight; riding into the enemy’s ranks they delivered their fire with 
telling effect. Unable to stand before these determined men, the enemy 
broke and fled in great confusion, the cavalry breaking through the infan- 
try, panic-stricken at the intrepid daring of our men. As the enemy fled 
we poured canister at them and shell over them, following them until fur- 
ther pursuit was useless, and we remained masters of the field. During 
the fight, Col. Hovey directed the movements of the skirmishers on our 
flanks, The infantry, with the exception of these skirmishers, was not 
engaged, but followed in the rear ready should any contingency arise re- 
quiring their assistance. The rebels suffered very severely. We have 
since ascertained their loss to be over two hundred killed and many wound- 
ed. We captured ore prisoner. Capt. Wm. W. Sloan, company E, 1st In- 
diana cavalry, was killed while gallantly leading his men in the hottest of 
the fight. Maj. R. M. Clendenning was very severely wounded, a shot 
passing through the right lung, and one lodging in his arm. The conduct 
of Major Clendenning merits the highest commendation. He isa brave 
man, Corporal Nathan Collins and private James J. Clark were severely 
wounded. These deserve special notice. Eight others were slightly 
wounded. My thanks are due to Lieuts. William B. Baker and G. Denne- 
man, of the battery, and my Adjutant, Charles L. Lamb, for their cool and 
gallant conduct while exposed to the enemy’s fire; also, to all the officers 
and men engaged. 


After a short rest, we proceeded, with seven additional companies of in- 
fantry, under the command of Lieut. Col. Wood, of the 11th Wisconsin 
regiment, to the bridge across Bayou De View, as before mentioned, 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 


WILLIAM F. WOOD, 
Lieut. Colonel 1st Reg. Indiana Cavalry, 
This brilliant engagement compares well with any action 
of similar proportions during the war. The small number of 
national soldiers, scarce six hundred men, mingled fragments 
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of different infantry, artillery and cavalry commands, not 
even numbering in all a regiment, defeating and driving be- 
fore them two thousand Texan rangers, with a loss trifling 
when compared with the enemy’s loss of over two hundred, 

_again affords an example of the superiority of disciplined 
soldiers to raw troops. In justice to the rebels, it must be 
admitted that in the quality of our arms, we were much their 
superiors. They may also have been apprehensive of the 
approach of the main army, which, however, could not have 
been brought into immediate action against them. Yet the 
fact of their complete rout by the small force engaged against 
them, still remains as a brilliant Union victory. 

The army continued the march, and on the 9th reached 
Clarendon, on the east bank of White River, below Duvall’s 
Bluff and Des Arc, and by the circuitous route over which 
the army had traveled, fifty-five miles from Augusta. 

Before reaching Clarendon, news was received that the 
gunboats, with a land force commanded by Col. Fitch, were 
at the town, but it now appeared that the boats and troops 
had gone down the river the day before the arrival of the 
army of Curtis. The reason was unknown, and nothing of 
amore definite nature could be learned of their movements. 
Some anticipated their return, and it was even reported that 
the smoke of their chimneys had been seen down the river. 
But they came not, and it was rumored that they had been 
ordered into the Mississippi to assist in a demonstration on 
Vicksburg. To add to the bitterness of disappointment, the 
report, coming through rebel sources of information, that 
McClellan’s army had been certainly defeated before Rich- 
mond, was circulated through camp, and cast a gloom over 
the spirits of the soldiers. 

It was necessary that some decisive course be immediately 
adopted. Provisions were nearly exhausted, and the supplies 
on hand would last for but a few more days. All communi- 
cation with loyal territory had terminated at Jacksonport. 
To await at Clarendon the arrival of the gunboats, or to go 
still lower down White River, in the absence of all informa- 
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tion as to their movements, was useless. The surrounding 
country would not furnish subsistence to the army, and a de- 
lay might involve the perils of starvation. All present plans 
for the capture of Little Rock must succumb to the more press- 
ing necessities of the troops. The only practicable course to 
pursue, was to advance with as much rapidity as possible to 
some point on the Mississippi, and open communication by 
water with Memphis. Helena, a town of some importance 
before the war, distant sixty miles, south of east from Olar- 
endon, and about one hundred miles by river below Memphis, 
was selected as the point where the army of the South-West 
should find rest, and, as afterwards appeared, terminate its 
long and arduous campaign. 


The following order arranged the details, and the order of — 


march on the remainder of the route to Helena: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE SoutuH-WEsT, 
Camp AT CLARENDON, ARK., July 10, 1862. : 
Special Orders, i 
No. 228. — } 
* * * * * * * * * 

Il. Brig. Gen. C. C. Washburn will proceed at 4 o’clock A. M., to-mor- 
row, the 11th inst, with the most efficient portion of his command, and 
such other forces as may report to him from the ist and 3d divisions, all 
to be provided with five days cooked rations, by forced marches to He- 
- lena, Ark., where he will assume command, preserve good order and prop- 
erty on the part of the soldiers and citizens, and await further orders from 
these Headquarters, 

Ill. Capt. F. -S. Winslow, A. Q. M. and Chief Q. M. of this army, and 
Lieut. J. W. Noble, Aid-de-Camp of the General Commanding, will ac- 
company Brig, Gen. C. C. Washburn, on the expedition to Helena, and use 
all means in their power to open communication with the steamboats, and 
secure the necessary supplies for this army. 

IV. Order of March.—Lieut. B. O. Carr, A. A. Q. M. and A. D. C., will 
regulate trains. Head of column will move at 414 o'clock, July 11, 1862, 
in rear of the command of Brig. Gen. Washburn, otherwise ordered from 
these headquarters, 

1st. General Commanding and Escort, Bowen’s Battalion, 

2d. 3d Division forces, Brig. Gen. Osterhaus. 

3d. Train of General Commanding. 

4th. Train of 3d Division. 

5th. Maj. E. W. Weston’s Command. 

6th. Train of Maj. Weston’s Command. 


we 
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Ae Gein? Wadhbtirn’s ‘Tain Guarda: 


» 8th. Gen. Washburn’s Train. 
9th. ist Arkansas Infantry, and Commissary and SaiMenenhc 8 Gen- 
eral Trains and Stock. : 
~ 40tn. Train of 1st Division. 


“1th. 1st Division forces, Brig. Gen. F. Steele. 


The 2d Division, Brig. Gen. E. A. Carr, will bring up the rear as soon as 
his troops are sufficiently rested, with a strong rear guard. 
Unless otherwise directed this order of march will be continued to the 
Mississippi River. 
By command of Maj. Gen. Curtis. 
H. Z. CURTIS, Asst. Adjt. Gen’l. 


On the 11th and 12th of July, Clarendon was evacuated, 
Carr’s troops, which had bronght up the rear of the army, 
and were the last to arrive, being the last to depart. For 
four days the march continued over hot, dusty roads, through 
a rich cotton-growing country, with fine Bitiatons. now prin- 
cipally devoted to the cultivation of corn. 

At nearly every plantation, the slaves had learned of the 
march of the “Yankees” through the land, and hundreds 
lined the road, well supplied with provisions, and prepared 
to follow the army to any place it might move. These slaves, 
together with those that had been previously “ confiscated,” 
formed the nucleus of the large camps of “ contrabands? 
afterwards established at Helena. 

General Curtis arrived in Helena July 14th, establishing 
his headquarters in the fine residence of the rebel General 
Hindman. Washburn had arrived two days before, and 
Captain Winslow and Lieut. Noble had proceeded at once to 
Memphis and made arrangements to have supplies sent to 
Helena. Upon the brevak of Curtis, steamboats were laying 
at the wharf with an abundance of commissary stores. 

Here ended the long and arduous march, averaging seven 
hundred and fifty miles, of the “ Army of the South West.”* 


*In an obituary notice of General Curtis inthe Annals for January, 1867, as alsoina 
sketch of his life, in the Phrenological Journal for November, 1867, the writer has 
under estimated the average distance marched by the army during this campaign. A 
more complete list of distances from point to point than was then attainable, with proper 
allowances for return marches, from several points, makes the average march of the 
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The first campaign of an army in Arkansas (and with it this 
narrative) properly terminates in the capture of Helena, 
then, and for a long time afterwards, as a strongly garrisoned 
town, the advanced Union post on the line of the Mississippi. 
Changes were made in the organization of the army, but it 
never again took the field as an independent command. 
Some regiments were ordered away, and others supplied the 
vacancy. The brigade of Col. Fitch became embodied in 
the army, which was re-organized in four divisions, the first 
three divisions being commanded by their former Generals, 
Steele, Carr, and Osterhaus, and the 4th division being com- 
manded by Brig. Gen. A. P. Hovey. 


Curtis still intended to move on Little Rock, and the re-or- 
ganization of the army was made partly for that object. But 
the delays encountered, and the inability to secure the co- 
operation of the gunboats on the White and Arkansas rivers, 
prevented the execution of this plan. The accompanying 
reports of the White River expedition, show that the 
failure of Fitch to connect with Curtis, at Clarendon, was 
mainly due to a similar cause. The gunboats, which until 
lately had been under the control of Halleck, were placed 
under the direct control of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
applications from the Department Commander for their 
assistance in opening White River, were met with tedious 
delay and inefficiency. Halleck asserted that the original 


entire army about seven hundred and fifty miles. The erroneous estimate made it 
but five hundred miles. Another error arising from misinformation, occurs in the first 
chapter of this history, Annals of April, 1866, as well as in the obituary of General 
Curtis, Annals of January, 1867. The General is said to have been born in Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 3d, 1807, The true place and time of his birth, as shown by his father’s family 
record, and the statements of the older members of his family, were “at the family 
homestead, near the village of Champlain, New York, on the 3d of February, A. D.1805.’, 
An inaccuracy of statement in a paragraph on page 182, Annals for April, 1869, relative 
to the attack on a hospital boat on White River, escaped attention until the number 
was published. The error arose from substantially following the recorded language of 
a hastily written “brief,” or abridgement of General Carr's dispatch to the commanding 
General. There is an evident confusion as to the number of boats attacked. The facts 
were, that while a number of flat-boats were in use by the Union troops on White River, 
there seems to have been but one used as a hospital boat, which materially suffered 
under the rebel fire,’ Whether other boats contained any of the sick, or whether they 
were attacked by the enemy, does not certainly appear. It is enough, however, that one 


boat, unmistakably a hospital, was thus attacked, to show the practical operation of 
Hindman’s guerrilla system. 
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object in seizing Helena was to furnish a base of operations 
on Little Rock, operating from the Mississippi. It was, 
indeed, the abject to change the base to the Mississippi or 
Lower White River, and Halleck had originally directed 
“Steele to move from Pilot Knob to Helena. This order was 
suspended by the merging of Steele’s command with the Army 
of the South West, and Helena was rather seized as the last 
resort of an army in danger of destruction from want of sup- 
_ plies, and not properly supported by a gunboat flotilla, at a 
point much nearer, and communicating directly by railroad 
with the rebel State capital. 


Numerous expeditions were thrown out into the surround- 
ing country from Helena. It is impossible to mention more 
than a few. The division of Hovey moved back and re- 
occupied Clarendon for a time, and reconnoissances by gun- 
boats and troops on steamboats were made down the Missis- 
sippi and in the Arkansas Rivers. On July 17th, General 
Curtis, with a considerable force, moved down the Mississippi 
and twenty-five miles up the Arkansas. A large amount of 
small arms and ammunition, and some twenty-five pieces of 
artillery, had been smuggled across the river and into Arkan- 
sas, during the previous week, near Gaines’ Landing. Gen. 
Curtis destroyed between seventy and eighty rebel flat- 
boats and one small steamboat, his advance driving a rebel 
picket from Gaines’ Landing, and killing onerebel. He sent 
scouts south of the Arkansas River in the hope of intercepting 
the artillery. OnJuly 20th he returned to Helena. Majors 
T. I. McKenny and Wm. D. Bowen, with a detachment of 
the 46th Indiana Infantry and Bowen’s batalion, while de- 
tached from General Curtis, destroyed a steam ferry and 
twenty or thirty flat boats. At Eunice, where a railroad had 
been commenced leading west to the Washita, they destroy- 
ed a locomotive and some rolling stock. At Prentiss, Miss., 
they captured over one hundred muskets, and at Napoleon, 
some fifteen or twenty casks of sugar and molasses. 

In the latter part of August, a naval and military expedi- 
tion, consisting of one brigade, commanded by Colonel C. R. 
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Woods, the gunboats under acting flag officer Phelps, and the 
rams under Colonel Ellet, moved down the river from Helena. 
Near Milliken’s Bend they captured the rebel transport 
steamer “Fair Play,’ with a large and valuable cargo of 
arms and ammunition. A rebel force was pursued inland, 
on the west bank, to Monroe, Louisiana, the terminus of a 
railroad and telegraph line. The depot buildings were burn- 
ed, and the telegraph line was destroyed, thereby cutting off 
the rebel communication with Little Rock and Providence, 
La. Eleven hogsheads of sugar, three baggage wagons, and 
considerable baggage were also destroyed. Thirty-five pris- 
oners were captured, and a large number of negroes were 
brought to Helena. A portion of the command, with Colonel 
Ellet’s rams, entered the Yazoo River and captured a battery 
of four 42-pound guns and two field pieces, the enemy flying 
without an attempt at resistance. The heavy pieces were 
disabled, and the field pieces were brought away. This was 
among the first attacks on Vicksburg. The expedition 
returned, reconnoitering the banks, and clearing out the 
guerrillas, to Helena. 

About the last of August, Curtis obtained a leave of 
absence to attend the Pacitic Railroad Convention in Chicago. 
Before the expiration of his leave, he was appointed to the 
command of the Department of the Missouri. The immedi- 
ate command of the Army of the South West, was assumed 
by Steele, but the army was soon afterwards absorbed in 
other organizations, a portion being retained under Steele in 
the operations against Vicksburg. 

No other army had thus far, in the history of the war, per- 
formed a like march of seven hundred and fifty miles, the 
average distance traveled from Rolla to Cross Hollows, Ben- 
tonville and Fayetteville, and thence to Batesville, Little 
Red River and Helena, through as wild, as mountainous, and 
as varied a region, over a tract as remote from the sources 
of supply, and subjected to as many vicissitudes of climate. 
No other army had thus far swung loose from its base, aban- 
doned its communication with all loyal territory and sur- 
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_ rounded by a watchful and dangerous enemy, performed a 
long and arduous march of over one hundred and fifty miles, 
patiently enduring every hardship, and finally arriving at a 
new hase of operations in safety, and after the loyal people 
of the land had almost become assured of its capture or anni- 
hilation. 

Without detracting from the glory which is elsewhere due, 
it may well besaid that no other army had thus far surpassed, 
in usefulness, the army of the South West. The battle of 
Pea Ridge, shining one of the brightest in the long list of 
Union victories; the numerous lesser but successful skirm- 
ishes, culminating in the brilliant engagement of Round Hill; 
the protection which had for many months been afforded to 
St. Louis the great centre of military operations in the 
West; the restoration of Missouri to the Union; the paral- 
ysis of the rebellion west of the Mississippi; the capture of 
Helena, the advance post on the line of national occupation 
of the Mississippi; the injury, havoc and waste that had been 
created in the enemy’s country, and which had crippled his 
power and abated his spirit, with the assistance and co-opera- 
tion thus afforded the-national army east of the Mississippi, 
were the military good work it had pertormed. 

The future historian of the great rebellion, may award to 
all, the glory which is due, but while the soldiers who fought 
the later contests of the war, may perhaps boast of more 
hard fought fields and bloodier battles, profounder strategy, 
and greater campaigns, attended with more brilliant results, 
their glory will not be greater than that which belongs to the 
earlier patriots who set the example of the first great victo- 
ries, and made the first successful campaigns of the war.* 


* A brief statement of the connection of the writer with the Army ot the South West, 
is here appropriate, as showing the opportunities afforded him for giving a correct nar- 
rative, with the reasons for its having been written. During the campaign he was a 
Sergeant of Co. “A,” 2d Iowa Infantry Volunteers, detailed on clerical duty at the head- 
quarters of his relative, Gen. Curtis, continuing in similar employment under General 
Curtis, Schofield and Rosecrans, at department;headquarters in St. Louis. Upon the ter- 
mination of his original enlistment, he received a commission ina Kansas regiment 
with the appointment of Aidecamp to Gen. Curtis, which he retained until the close of 
the war in 1865. Gen. Curtis was requested by the Corresponding Secretary of the State 
Hist orical Society, in 1863, to furnish for publication in the ANNALS an account of the 
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And of these he will record no more successful or more diffi- 

cult campaign than that of Curtis, no nobler corps than the 

“ Army of the South West.” + _ . Had 
; 


CHAPTER SIXTEENTH.—APPENDIX. 


Reports AND CorRESPONDENCE OF THE Wuire River Expr- 
DITION UNDER Cont. Grauam N. Fircx, To RELIEVE Gen. 
Curtis. 

Sr. CHARLES (WHITE RIVER), ARK., June 17, 1862. 

Bric. GEN. Quiasy, Commanding Dist. of Miss: 


Sir :—On arriving eight miles below here, last evening, we ascertained 
that the enemy had two batteries here, supported by a force (numbers un- 


South-Western campaign. The General requested the writer to prepare an appropriate 
account, which, in the absence of any other history of the campaign, has been extended 
far beyond the limits originally contemplated. It is due to the memory of Gen, Curtis 
to say, that, although written at his request, he never saw the manuscript, and only the 
three first numbers of the ANNALS containing the work, and he is responsible for no 
more than appears over his own signature, or as extracts from his writings and orders. 
+ Table of distances traveled by the Army of the South-West, commanded by Maj. 
Gen, Curtis, 1862. 
Rolla to Lebanon, Missouri......eecceeeeeee Se SSeS. 3 nAGakciaia iesiemn os basen 63 miles, 
Lebanon to Marshfield, Mo............ aabavansanvathe aie iatte raat vaseadusieoveawevenstt 
Marshtield to Pierson’s Creek, Mo... ae haael 
Pierson's Creek to Springfield, Mo... 
Springfield to Cassville, Pe _— ns 
Cassville to Keetsville, ISS nsdannanoionke Noles veonvegiatte pasta dnontiy any Wawel ‘§ 
Keetsville to Sugar Creek, Arkansas..........0. 
Sugar Creek to Cross Hollows, “ 
Sugar Creek to Bentonville, “ 
Bentonville to Fayetteville, = 


Wa sneonvnen «20 or 25 Me 
Camp Cross Timbers to Cassville, Mo........... satu = Pe, seen deaiebatere 12 i 
Cassville to Galena, er aniescaiinsian onsnsthh, OLABD uc sune 
Galena to Forsyth, AS | ssianiiva waste si eennbapasteeleoiey nner eUe ieaeane 31 * 
Forsyth to Vera Cruz, are er ba 
Vera Cruz to West Plains, Mi 


45 or 50 ee 
West Plains, Mo,, to Salem, Ark........ccseceeeeee 


Salem to Batesville, Ro atch eae 
Batesville to Little Red River, Ark. 
Batesville to Jacksonport, Shige 
Jacksonport to Augusta, Fe ba 
Augusta to Clarendon, * 
Clarendon to Helema, ss 


5 “ 
Seeeaeent aceecenenrvaccnonsencesesovceseoseercesseesOO 
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_ known) of infantry. A combined attack was made at 7 A. M. to-day. 
_ The regiment under my command (46th Ind.) landed 216 miles below the 
_ batteries. Skirmishers were thrown out, who drove in the enemy’s pickets, 
_ The gunboats then moved up and opened on their batteries. A rifled shot 
from one of the latter penetrated the “steam drum” of the “Mound City,” 
__ disabling, by scalding, most of her crew. 

Apprehensive some similar accident might happen other of the gunboats, 
and thus leave my small command without their support, I signaled the 
gunboats to cease firing, and we would storm the batteries. They ceased 
at exactly the right moment, and my men carried the batteries gallantly. 
The infantry were driven from the support of the guns and the gunners 
shot at their posts. Their commanding officer, “Fry,” formerly of the 
United States Navy, wounded and captured, and eight brass and iron guns 
with ammunition taken. The enemy’s loss unknown; we have buried 
seven or eight of their dead, and others of their dead and wounded are 
being brought in; the casualties among my own commnnd few and simple, 
the only real loss being from the escaping steam on the “Mound City.” 


ENR eR me Nee ea 


1a 

_ She will probably be repaired ready to proceed with us up the river to- 
- morrow. A full report will be made as early as possible. 

= (Signed) G. N. FITCH, Col. Com’d’g. 
A On STEAMER “ Waitt Croup,” t 

S AscENDING WHITE River, Arx., June 19, 1862. 


Bric. GEN. Qumry, Com’d’g Dist. Miss: 

Sir :-—Current events have hitherto prevented the detailed report of the 
affair at St. Charles, in this state, promised in my hasty despatch of the 
17th inst. 

The vicinity of the enemy having been ascertained on the evening pre- 
vious, a combined movement was arranged, with a view to an attack, be- 
tween Capt. Kelty, senior officer of the gunboats, for 6 o’clock A. M. of 
that day (17th inst). At that hour the flotilla moved upto about 244 miles 
below the town. The land troops (46th Ind.) disembarked and skirmish- 
ers were thrown out, who quickly drove in the enemy’s pickets and pushed 
forward to the foot of the bluff, upon which the village is built, and the 
batteries were placed. Beyond the foot of the bluff the skirmishers could 
not advance without being exposed to the fire of our gunboats. ‘Their fire 
(gunboats) had, up to this time, been in the supposed direction of the bat- 
teries, but their precise location was not known, as they were concealed 
by thick timber on the brow of the hill. The position of the lower bat- 
teries was first discovered by its firing upon the officers of the 46th Indiana 
while forming the regiment for an anticipated advance. Capt. Kelty was 
informed that the pickets were driven in and the troops ready to storm 
the batteries unless he desired to silence them by moving up with his 
gunboats. He preferred the latter alternative, and lis fire was severe and 
well directed, and briskly returned by the enemy. After its continuance 
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some thirty minutes, a 64 pound rifled shot, from one of the guns of their 
upper i a entered the larboard fore-quarter of the “Mound City,” Kill- 
ing a gunner and passing through the steam drum. The crew were seen 
from the shore to spring through the port-holes into the river. Scarcely 
had they done so before a party of the enemy’s sharp-shooters descended 
the bluff from the batteries, and under cover of fallentimber on the river 
bank, commenced firing upon those who were struggling in the water, and 
also, firing upon those in oar-boats sent to pick them up. At the same 
time another party of the enemy, concealed in the timber of the opposite 


side of the river, pursued the same barbarous course. So strongly marked 


was the contrast between the conduct on their part and that of our sailors 
and soldiers at Memphis, who risked their lives to save those of the enemy 
who had been driven into the river by steam or flames, as to excite an in- 
tense desire upon the part of the land forces to end the scene and punish 


their barbarity. And aside from this desire, well-grounded fears were en- 


tertaincd that other of the gunboats—“St. Louis,” “Conestoga,” and 
“Lexington” (the two latter wooden)—might be disabled, and the expedi- 
tion thus deprived of its main support. The gunboats were therefore 
signaled to cease firing that the troops might storm the batteries. The 
skirmishers were again advanced and ordered to pay particular attention 
to such of the enemy as had been shooting our men in the river. The 
main body of the regiment followed in line at 300 yards. On reaching the 
top of the bluff, the line right-half wheeled to take the batteries flank 
and rear, and were put upon double quick. The enemy had stationed one 
piece to the right of their lower battery in the direction of our approach, 


but finding the piece and its supporters flanked, they attempted to with- ~ 


draw it to cover the rear of the battery. It was overtaken and captured 
near what was to have been its new position, and the capture of the bat- 
tery quickly followed. The loss of the enemy is not accurately known. 
We have buried eight or nine of their dead, others, skirmishers, are known 
to have been killed and wounded by our skirmishers in a cornfield and the 
edge of the timber, but the necessity of moving on up the river soon as 
possible, and the fatigue of the men (weather very warm), compelled us 
to leave them to the care of citizens and surgeons of the vicinity, who 
promised, and doubtless will bestow, every attention. Among the dead 
buried was an officer we failed to identify. Their commander, Col. Fry, 
an old officer of the United States Navy, was wounded and captured, and 
about thirty prisoners taken. Four of the guns captured have been sent 
to Memphis; the others, for want of transportation, were thrown in the 
river, or otherwise rendered useless. The land troops lost none killed, and 
the injuries were few and simple. The loss from steam on the “Mound 
City” is great; nearly all her crew, of more than a hundred, being dis- 
abled, among them Capt. Kelty, and half or more of them are dead. The 
injury to the ship is slight. I placed on board of her a new crew of infan- 
try and mortar boatmen, all of whom had been serving with my command 
as gunners. The ship is under charge of a Master. One of the wounded 
of the enemy, since died, stated that Col. Fry ordered the firing upon the 
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crew of the “Mound City,” while in the water. It is but just to him, 

however, to say that he denies the charge. Opposite the upper battery 
the enemy had sunk their gunboat “Maurepas” and two transports to ob- 

j struct the channel, but failed to accomplish their object. Every officer and 

4 man of the 46th did his duty. 

ss 

y 


=" 3 Very respectfully, yours, 
= G. N. FITCH, Col. Com’d’g 46th Ind. Vol’s. 


E U.S. Guxsoat “Sr. Louis,” June 19, 1862. 

s Cou. G. N. Frren: 

e Colonel :—Yours of this evening has been received, and in reply I have 

to say, that upon the advice of the pilots of both this ship and the “ Lex- 

ington,” and the White River pilot I have on board, in connection with 
the fact that I have already, to-day, stirred up the bottom with the “St. 
_ Louis,” as seen from the “ Lexington” by Lieut. Com’d’g Shirk and the of- 

-  ficers of that gunboat, and that as the river is falling quite rapidly, I have 

concluded not to subject the gunboats to the risk which appears to be im- 

minent of loss or detention all summer by low water by proceeding any 

_ farther up the river. 

: You cannot regret more than I the necessity which prevents our com- 
municating with Gen. Curtis, but, under the circumstances, I shall not feel 
justified in risking my command. 

I will start down the river at 4 o’clock to-morrow morning. 
: I am very respectfully your obedient servant, ' 
"4 W. McGUNNEGLE, Lieut. Com’d’g. 


Sr. Cuaruzes, Arx., June 21, 1862. 
Mas. Gen. L. WALLACE, Com’d’g, Memphis, Tenn. : 

‘Dear Sir :—Yours of 19th received. Although advised that you was 
near I did not know you was iz Memphis, and therefore made my report 
as heretofore directed, to Gen. Quimby. The reports for yesterday and 
day before having been made out before receipt of yours, were given the 
same direction, but are enclosed to you. Hereafter I will report to you 
direct. 

You will perceive by accompanying reports that we ascended the river 
eighty miles above this point and found the water too shallow to permit 
the heavier gunboats to proceed further with safety. We have therefore 
returned here to wait orders. Nothing was said about reinforcements in 
my report of 17th inst., as information obtained here on that day tepdered 
it quite certain that the principal dependence of the enemy for closing the 
river against us was upon the batteries, troops and sunken boats at this 
place. These obstacles being overcome it was thought our combined force 
would be sufficient to repel any guerrilla attacks from the river bank, and 

- take or silence a battery, it was deemed not improbable might be found at 
Duvall’s Bluff (95 miles above here), the terminus of a railroad from 
Little Rock, and only 40 miles distant from that place. 

9 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF IOWA, 


BY CHARLES NEGUS. 
Continued from page 147. 


From this time till 1812, after the war with Great Britain 
commenced, the Indians showed no acts of hostility, and sel- 
dom visited the garrison, but when they met with any of the 
soldiers away from the fort, treated them with the greatest 
kindness. 

A short time after the declaration of war with Great Brit- 
ain, a large body of Indians again made an attack upon the 
fort, and for several days kept up an incessant fire, and thus 
laid siege to the works. The sutler’s store was located with- 
out the stockade, and near one of the block-houses. A few 
of the Indians got behind this building, and from which loca- 
tion, they fired into the port-holes of the block-house near to 
it, and wounded two or three soldiers. 

The store-house being a protection for the assailants, and 
by firing it, when the wind was favorable, which was sup- 
posed to be their intention, they could burn down the whole 
garrison, it was determined to destroy it; and one night after 
dark a soldier secretly went out of the stockade, set fire to 
the house, and it was burned up. This frustrated the plan 
of the enemy, and they now changed their mode of opera- 
tion, and protecting themselves under the banks of the river, 


Sm el ma, Gtr aae ~ a sell 


undertook to set fire to the block-houses by throwing upon . 


the roof ignited arrows. But this plan of operation did not 
succeed, for the soldiers unbreached some of their muskets 
and made “squirt-guns” of them, and threw water on the 
building, which extinguished the flames. 


The Indians now gave up their efforts to set the buildings 
on fire and withdrew to a place of safety, where they held a 
council, at which it was resolved to demand the surrender of 
the fort. They made this demand, and threatened if it was 
not complied with that they would bring down from the Brit- 
ish trading-house above, cannon, and batter down the whole 
establishment. The garrison refused to yield to the demand, 
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upon which, the principal chief, who could speak a little 
French, asked in that language, for a parley. 


He was asked through a young man from St. Louis, who 


_ was there on business, and could speak the French language, 
_- what were the propositions he had to make. The chief’ be- 
' gan to state them from behind the bank of the river where 
he was concealed, when the young man told him he could 
a not hear what he said. To make himself heard, the chiet 
4 raised his head and breast above the bank. No sooner was 
_ this done than the young man discharged a musket at him, 
and he fell mortally wounded. The Indians having lost their 
_ chief immediately abandoned all further hostilities, and left 
— the place. 

In 1813, the Indians made another fierce attack on the 
fort, and failing to capture it by force, they commenced a 
regular siege, which was carried on till the garrison was re- 
_ duced to the greatest extremity; so much so, that they had 
nothing but potatoes to subsist upon, and these, were nearly 
exhausted. Owing to the uncertainty when any provisions 
would arrive, and the fact that supplies had often been cut oft 
by the enemy, and also the fearful odds with which they had 
to contend, after mature deliberation the commander resolved 
to abandon the post. To effect this to the best advantage, a 
trench was dug from the south-east block-house to the river. 

There were some boats belonging to the garrison, and 
about that time they succeeded in capturing one from the In- 
dians. When the boats were prepared and all things made 
ready for the departure, orders were given to set fire to the fort. 
And although the Indians were encamped with a large force 
near by, these arrangements were made with so much precau- 
tion and secrecy, that the soldiers were out of danger and the 
fort completely wrapped in flames before the enemy were 
aware of their departure. 

When the retreating soldiers arrived to where the town 
of Warsaw has since been built, they discovered a boat com- 
ing up the river with supplies. At this time being worn 
down with fatigue and hunger and nearly destitute of provis-. 
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ions, they were almost in despair, but this timely relief so much’ 


revived their spirits that they resolved nottoretreat any farther. 
They made a halt and immediately went to work at throwing 
up temporary fortifications, which was the origin of Fort 
Edwards, which was subsequently built there. 

In 1832, soon after the Black-Hawk purchase, Zachariah 
Hawkins, Benjamin Jennings, Aaron White, Augustine Hor- 
ton, Samuel Gooch, Daniel Thompson, and Peter Williams 
made claims at Ft. Madison. 

In 1833, these claims were purchased by John H. Knapp 
and Nathaniel Knapp, upon which in 1835, they laid out a 
town, and the next summer for the first time sold lots, though 
the towns was subsequently resurveyed and platted under the 
direction of the General Government. 

In 1836, John and Nathaniel Knapp erected two large 
frame houses known as the Mansion and Washington Houses; 


these were the first improvements of any note made in Ft.’ 


Madison. The Knapps were energetic business men, and 
under their influence it was supposed the town would rapidly 
improve. But ashadow was thrown over its prosperity by 
the natural death of John H. Knapp, and the “cruel mur- 
der of Nathaniel Knapp.” 


In 1838 Nathaniel Knapp, with Isaac Hendershot and oth- 
ers, were attending court in Van Buren County, and one 
evening as they were about retiring to bed, a misunderstand- 
ing arose about their sleeping apartments. Knapp made 
some sarcastic remarks to Hendershot, at which Hendershot 
under the excitement of the moment, drew a spear from his 
cane and gave Knapp a mortal wound. Popular sentiment 
was very much against Hendershot at the time, and he was 
indicted for murder, but before the time came for his trial he 
made his escape, and soon after was reported to, have died at 
a public house twenty-three miles east of Lexington, Mo., 
while on his way to the city of Mexico. 

It has been noticed that Julien DuBuque on the 22d of 
September, 1788, made a purchase of a tract of country from 
the Indians and settled at Dubuque. 


~ 
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The next sale of land and permanent settlement in Towa, 
made by the whites, was probably made at Montrose. 

On the 30th of March, 1799, Zenon Trudeau, then acting 
as Lieut. Governor of Upper Louisana, officially issued the 


- following order: 


“Tt is permitted to Mr. Lewis (Fresson) Honori, to estab- 
lish himself at the head of the rapids of the river Des Moines, 
and his establishment once formed, notice of it shall be given 
to the Governor-General, in order to obtain for him the com- 
mission of a space sufficient to give value to said establish- 
ment, and at the same time to render it useful to the com- 
merce of the peltries of this country ; to watch the Indians 
and to keep them in the fidelity which they owe to his Ma- 
jesty.” 

There were other privileges given in this grant in order to 
enable him to carry on a successful trade with the Indians, 
and possession of the land was immediately taken by Honori, 
which he retained till 1805. 

While he was here engaged in carrying on trade with the 
Indians, he became indebted to Joseph Robedoux, and not 
being able to meet the demand, Robedoux resorted to the 
process of the law, to enforce the payment of the debt ; judg- 
ment was obtained and the property sold upon execution on 
14th of May, 1803, and purchased by Robedoux in satisfae- 
tion of his claim. 

This property in these legal proceedings was described as 
being about six leagues above the River Des Moines. At 
the time of the sale, part of this tract of land had been im- 
proved by Honori, “ by building houses, planting orchards, 
and a small piece was under fence and in cultivation.” 

Robedoux died soon after he purchased the property, and 
by his will appointed Augusti Choteau his executor, and au- 
thorized him to dispose of his property ; who, by the authority 
vested in him, in April 1805, sold the property to Thomas F. 
Reddeck. 

Honori, notwithstanding the property had been sold in 
1803, to pay his oe occupied it till after it was sold to 


Beddeck: 
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This claim, as first made by the Spanish Government, was 
a league square, but after this country came under the juris- 
diction of the United States, it was reduced by the authority 
of the latter government, to one mile square. 

This grant embraced the site on which the town of Mon- 
trose was built, and was within the limits of the Half-Breed 
reservation. 

After the Half-Breeds sold their lands the purchasers set 
up a claim to this tract of land as being part of the Half-Breed 


reservation, while the Reddeck Scie claimed a right to it 
by a regular chain of title from the Spanish grant. And 


the different claimants resorted to the law to settle their 
rights, and after several years of litigation, it was decided in 
1839 by the Supreme Court of the United States in favor af 
the Reddeek heirs. 


Soon after the Black-Hawk purchase, the United States 
government selected this place for a military post, and it was 
called “Fort Des Moines.” They erected a large commo- 
dious house for officers, and quite a number of other buildings 
for barracks for soldiers, and stables for horses. In Septem- 
ber, 1834, there were stationed here three companies of dra- 
goons. This post was commanded by Lt. Col. Stephen W. 
Kearney, and the three companies were under the command 
of Capt. E. V. Sumner, Nathaniel Boone, and Jesse B. Brown; 
the latter of whom, when the troops were removed from this 
post, resigned his command and became a citizen of Lee 
County, and for several years was quite a noted man in the 
early events of Iowa. 

This was retained as a military post till 1837, when the sol- 
diers were removed to Fort Leavenworth, and the buildings 
which had been erected by the United States were sold by 
the authority of the government to private individuals. The 
only improvements at this place, on the arrival of the soldiers, 
were a log house and a small corn-field occupied by James W. 
White, which the government purchased and used the house 
for a hospital for the post. But there were many traces of the 
first settlement. The orchard planted by Honori at that 
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time contained some ten or fifteen trees, in a bearing condi- 
tion, which the Indians, while they remained in the vicinity, 
were in the habit of visiting and gathering the fruit before it 
was ripe, so that it very seldom came to maturity. 


There were also some sage bushes growing on the prairie 
to the rear of the camp, and the remains of chimneys visible 
in the same locality, and near by there were numerons mounds, 
about which in early days there were many conjectures ; some 
supposed them to have been thrown up by the Spaniards for 
fortifications, while others thought they were the burial pla- 
ces of the Indians; the latter supposition is more probably 
correct, for when Gen. Pike first ascended the Mississippi 


_ River, on his exploring expedition, he found a large village 


of Indians near this place. 

It has been noticed that Upper Louisana in 1804 was at- 
tached to the Territory of Indiana, for political and judicial 
purposes. 

By an act of Congress passed the 3d of February, 1809, 
Illinois Territory was formed, and had the same feeodiction 
over this country as had eon previously given to Indiana. 

On the 4th of June, 1812, that portion of the Illinois Ter- 
ritory lying west of the Mississippi, called Upper Louisana, 
was formed into a Territorial Government and named Mis- 
souri. This government continued up to the time Missouri 
was admitted into the Union as a state. 

After the boundaries and jurisdiction of the State of Mis- 
souri were established by Congress, that portion of the coun- 
try which was embraced within the limits of the Territory of 
Missouri which lies north of that state, embracing Iowa, 
seems, as shown by the decision of Judge Irvine, on the trial 
of Smiths vs. Kitting Massey, to have been left without any 
civil government being extended over it till the 28th of June, 
1834, when by an act of Congress, it was attached to Michi- 
gan for civil and judicial purposes. 

It has been stated that as soon as it was permitted by the 
United States government, there were many whites who 
crossed over the Mississippi River and made permanent set- 
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ee i, 
tlements, so that there were large numbers of settlers on the 
west side of the river in the limits of Iowa, before they were 
under the protection of any civil government. 

The first legislature that convened after this territory was 
attached to Michigan, divided the country west of the Mis- 
sissippi into two political divisions, which were called Des 
Moines and Dubuque Counties. Des Moines embraced the 
southern, and Dubuque the northern portion of the Black- 
Hawk purchase, the division line being a line running due 
west from the lower end of Rock Island. 

The town of Dubuque was made the county seat of Du- 
buque County, and Burlington of Des Moines County. 

The first judicial tribunals in Iowa were held by justices 
of the peace, and County Courts. The County Courts were 
composedof three persons, one presiding, and two associate 
justices, and got their appointments from the Governor of 
Michigan. 

Isaac Leffler, of Burlington, was the first Chief Justice of 
Des Moines County, and John King, of Dubuque, of Du- 
buque County. 

On the 20th of April, 1836,* congress passed an act cre- 
ating the Territory of Wisconsin, describing the boundaries 
to be “a line drawn from the north-east corner of the State 
of Illinois, through the middle of Lake Michigan, to a point 
in the middle of said lake, and opposite to the main channel 
of Green Bay, and through said channel and Green Bay to the 
mouth of the Menominee river; thence through the middle 
of the main channel of the said river to the head of said river, 
nearest to the lake of Desert; thence in a direct line to the 
middle of said lake ; thence through the middle of the main 
channel of the Montreal river to its mouth ; thence with a direct 
line across Lake Superior to where the territorial line of the Unit- 
ed States last touches said lake northwest; thence on the north 
with said territorial line to the White Earth River; on the 
west by a line from the said boundary line following down 
the middle of the channel of White Earth River to the Mis- 


* This act did not go into effect till the following 4th of July. 
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souri River, and down the middle of the main channel of the 
Missouri River to a point due west from the north-west cor- 
ner of the State of Missouri; and on the south from said 
point due east to the north-west corner of the State of Mis- 


_souri, and thence with the boundaries of the States of Missouri 


and Illinois, as already fixed by act of congress,” which em- 
braced the territory now comprising the States of Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Minnesota. 

This law made provision that from and after the 3d of the 
next July all power and authority of the government of Mich- 


-igan over this tract of country should cease. Henry Dodge, 


who had made himself quite noted through the country for 
his exploits in the Black-Hawk war, was appointed Governor 
of the new territory. 

The legislature of Michigan had divided this country pre- 
vious to the organization of Wisconsin Territory, into six 
counties, known as Desmoines, Dubuque, Iowa, Brown, Mil- 
waukee and Crawford; all of the territory west of the Missis- 
sippi River was embraced in the counties of Desmoines and 
Dubuque. 

Dodge immediately proceeded to the discharge of his du- 
ties as governor, aud caused the census of the Territory to be 
taken, upon which he made an apportionment of the members 
of the legislature, and on the 9th of September, 1836, 
issued his proclamation for an election, to be held on the 
second Monday of the following October, and ordered that 
the members of the legislature elected should convene at 
Belmont, in Iowa county, on the 25th of October. Out of 
the twenty-six members of the house and thirteen members 
of the council, Desmoines county had seven representatives 
and three members of the council; and Dubuque had five 
representatives and three members of the council. 

To this legislature John Foley, Thomas McCraney and 
Thomas McNight were elected to the council; and Loring 
Wheeler, Hardin Nowlin, Hosea T. Camp, Peter H. Engle 
and Patrick Quigley to the house, from the county of Dubuque. 
And Jeremiah Smith, jr., Joseph B. Teas, Arthur B. Ing- 
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ham were elected members of the council; and Isaac Le 
Thomas Blair, Warren L. Jenkins, John Box, George W 
Teas, Eli Reynolds and David R. Chance members of the 
house, from Desmoines county. silat 

The legislature was organized by electing Henry T. Baird, | 
of Brown County, president of the council, and Peter H. 
Engle, of Dubuque county, speaker of the house. 

One ofthe first acts of the legislature was to district the 
Territory into judicial districts. The counties of Crawford 
and Iowa composed the first judical district ; Dubuque and 
Desmoines the second; and Brown and Milwaukee the 
third. Charles Durr, chick justice, was assigned as the 
judge of the first district; David Irvine of: the second ; and : 
William C. Frazer of the hind. 


At the time of the convening of this legislature there was 
all over the country a great mania for banks ; and the settlers 
of the west thought they could farnish their own circulating 
medium as well as to be dependent on the banks of the east. 
At this session of the legislature there was an act passed es- 
tablishing a bank at Dubuque, called “The Miners Bank, of 
Dubuque,” which was the first bank in Iowa, and subsequently 
claimed considerable attention before the public, and in the 
legislature. The charter required that the bank should be 
located at Dubuque, the capital stock to be two hundred 
thousand dollars, divided into shares of one hundred dollars. 
each, And, by the law itself, Ezekiel Lockwood, Francis. 
Gehon, John Kirk, William Myers, Lucius W. Langworthey, 
Robert D. Sherman, William W. Carrill, Simeon Clark, and | 
E. M. Bissell, were appointed commissioners to receive sub- 
scriptions to the capital stock, and constituted the Board of 
Directors until there was an election by the stockholders, 
One-tenth of the amount of each share was to be paid to the. 
commissioners at the time of the subscription, and the bal-: 
ance at such times as the directors might order, by giving the: 
stockholders ninety days notice. 

It was provided that the persons who should become stock! 
holders in the Bank were to be a body corporate, till the} 
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_ first day of May 1857, and the charter granted other privil- 
 eges usual to banks, but made a provision that if said “ corpo- 
_ ration should fail to go into operation, or should abuse, or 
_ misuse their privileges under this charter, it should be in the 
power of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory, at any 
_/ time to annul, vacate, and make void this charter.” 
At this session of the Legislature, the county of Des Moines 
F was divided, and the counties of Lee, Van Buren, Henry, 
_ Louisa, Muscatine, Cook, (now Scott) and Des Moines were 
_ made in the southern part of the Territory. The counties of 
Van Buren, Henry, Louisa, Muscatine and Cook, were bound- 
- ed on the west by what at that time was called the Indian 
; country. The act-creating these new counties, made provis- 
ions that the new counties should help pay the debts (which 
at that time were quite large) of the old county of Des 
Moines, in proportion to their populations. But for some 
reason these borders were not assumed by the new counties 
so as to relieve the county of Des Moines of her liabilities, 
but that county was for many years embarrassed with heavy 
debts. 

John King, from Ohio, who came to Dubuque in 18384, 
and had the honor of being the presiding Judge of one of the 
two first Courts ever established within the limits of the Ter- 

_ ritory, which afterwards composed the State of Iowa, brought 
a printing press to Dubuque and started a newspaper, which 
was the first paper printed on the west side of the Mississippi 

_ River, north of the boundary line of Missouri. The first 
number of this paper was headed “ Dubuque Visitor,” “ Truth 
our Guide,” “The Public Good our Aim,” “ Dubduque Lead 
Mines, Wisconsin Territory, May 11, 1836.” On the first 
page there was an article entitled “The Worth and Devotion 
of Woman’s Love;” on the second page was an article on 
“The Advantages of Dubuque, and the Surrounding Coun- 
try, by ‘ A Citizen.” On the third page was an article by 
Hannah Moore, entitled “Good House Wives.” On the 
fourth was a speech of George W. Jones, then a delegate in 
Congress, on the propriety of dividing Michigan Territory 
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into three separate governments, the new one to be called 
Wisconsin. The paper was printed by Wm. C. Jones, on a 
Smith press, manufactured in Cincinnati, by Charles Mallett. 

Though Jones was regarded as the publisher of the paper, 
“the firsttype-setting in Iowa was done by Andrew Keesecker,” 
who for many years afterwards was associated with the lowa 
Press. 

There seems to have been a pioneer charm attached to this 
printing press, for after remaining at Dubuque about six 
years it was sold and taken to Lancaster, in the western part 
of Wisconsin; after having been used there a while, it was 
taken to St. Paul, Minnesota; and in 1858 it was again 
moved to Sioux City Falls, a town on the Big Sioux River, 
in Dacotah. So, that on this press was printed the first pa- 
per published in Iowa; the first in Western Wisconsin; the 
first in Minnesota; and the first in Dacotah. 


In March, 1862, after this press had been used at Sioux 


City Falls about four years, a band of Sioux Indians made a 
raid upon the place, set fire to the town, killed a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants, and among other buildings burned 
was the one in which the old press was used, and there be- 
ing no one to rescue it from the devouring flames, it was 
rendered unfit for further use as a printing press. 

Soon after the appearance of the Dubuque Visitor, (Doc- 
tor) Isaac Galland commenced the publishing of a paper at 
Montrose, in Lee County, which was called “ The Western 
Adventurer,” but this location for a newspaper did not bring 
to its aid the requisite patronage for support, and the publi- 
cation was suspended before it had been in existence two 
years, This office was subsequently purchased by James G. 
Edwards, who came from Jacksonville, Illinois, and moved 
the material to Ft. Madison, and on the 24th of Mareh, 1838, 
issued the first number of “ The Ft. Madison Patriot.” About 
this time there was much interest felt in the States on politi- 
cal issues, and the two dominant parties were known by the 
names of Democrat and Whig. 

The papers which had been published in Iowa previous to 
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_ this time, were either neutralin politics, or democratic. The 
_ Ft. Madison Patriot was a strong partizan sheet, and the first 


whig paper ever published in Iowa. The first number was a 
twenty-eight column paper, and contained matter of much in- 


terest. Among other items on the first page was a very in- 


teresting official report of (then Captain) Z. Taylor, of a hard 
fought battle with the Florida Indians; on the second page 
was an interesting sketch of Ft. Madison, and a minute ac- 
count of a duel fought between Cilley, a member of Congress 
from Maine, and Graves, a member from Kentucky, in which 
Cilley was killed; on the third page was a long obituary no- 
tice of the distinguished southern Indian Chief, Osceola; and 
on the fourth, was the bill then pending before Congress for 
dividing the territory of Wisconsin and creating the new ter- 
ritory of Iowa. And to the suggestions of the editor of this 
paper, made in the first number, are the Iowans indebted for 
their cognomen of “ Hawk-Eyes.” In one of his editorials, 
he says: “If a division-of the territory is effected, we pro- 
pose that the Iowans take the cognomen of Hawk-Eyes ; our 
etymology can thus be more definitely traced than that of the 
Wolverines, Suckers, Gophers, &c., and we shall rescue from 
oblivion a memento, at least, of the name of the old chief. 
Who seconds the motion 2” 

After the territory of Iowa was created, the seat of govern- 
ment was first located at Burlington, which induced Edwards 
to move his press to that place, and on the 13th of December, 
1838, issued a specimen number of a paper called ‘“ The Bur- 
lington Patriot,” but for some reason it appears that he did 
not commence the regular publication of his paper till the 
6th of June, 1839. . 

The name of Hawk-Eye, suggested by the editor of the 
Patriot, seemed to be popular with the people, and on the 5th 
of September, 1839, Edwards issued his paper under the 
name of “The Hawk-Eyeand Iowa Patriot.” The name of lowa 
Patriot was subsequently dropped and the paper was known 
as “The Hawk-Eye.” Edwards continued to be editor and 
proprietor till his death, which took place on the 5th of Au- 
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gust, 1851. This paper was ably conducted, and did much 
in shaping the destinies of Iowa. After his death the estab- 
lishment went into other hands, but the paper retained the 
name given it by the first publisher. 

By the treaty of January 15, 1830, the western slope of 
Iowa had been purchased from the Sacs and Foxes for the 
purpose of settling the Pottawattamies in that country, and in 
the fall-of 1836, Henry Dodge, then Governor, and Superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs and Commissioner on the part of 
the United States, held a convention with the Sac and Fox 
tribes, who lived west of the Missouri River, and on the 27th 
of September closed a treaty by which all Indian titles to 
that tract of country which lay between the western bound- 
ary of the State of Missouri and the Missouri River, gener- 


ally known as the Platte purchase, was relinquished. This_ 


tract of land was by the General Government given to Mis- 
souri, and became a part of that state. And on the next 
day, he concluded another treaty with these Indians, by which 
the United States obtained the reservations made by the 
treaty of September 21, 1832, embracing Keokuk’s village on 
the Iowa Liver, and containing four hundred sections of 
choice land. 


By the first article of this treaty it was provided that “the 
confederate tribes of Sacs and Foxes, for the purpose above 
expressed, and for and in consideration of the stipulation and 
agreement hereinafter expressed, do hereby cede to the 
United States forever, the said reservation of four hundred 
sections of land, as designated in the second article of the 
treaty made between the United States and the confederate 
tribes of Sacs and Foxes, as the same was surveyed and laid 
off by the President of the United States.” And that all 
rights of the Indians to this tract of land might be entirely 
extinguished, the sixth section of the treaty provided, “that 
the said confederate tribes of Sac and Fox Indians hereby 
stipulate and agree to remove from off the lands herein, in the 
first article of this treaty, ceded to the United States, by the 
1st day of November next ensuing the date hereof; and in 
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order to prevent any future misunderstanding, it is expressly 
agreed and understood, that no band or party of the said 


_ confederate tribes of Sac and Fox Indians shall plant, fish 


or hunt in any portion of the country herein ceded after the 


period just mentioned.” 


After disposing of this reservation on the Iowa River, the 
Indians mostly settled in the Desmoines valley, and Keokuk 
established his village on the west bank of the river about 
two miles below where Ottumwa, the county-seat of Wapello 
County, is situated, near which were located several licensed 
trading houses, from which the Indians obtained their goods. 

The second legislature of Wisconsin Territory convened at 
Burlington, in Des Moines County, on the 1st Monday of 
November, 1837. This was the first time that ever a legisla- 
tive body met within the limits of Iowa. 

At this session of the legislature the old county of Dubuque 
was divided, and from the territory embraced within its 
limits, the counties of Clayton, Fayette, Delaware, Buchanan, 
Jackson, Jones, Linn, Benton, Clinton, Cedar and the pres- 
ent county of Dubuque, were created, and by the same act 
the counties of Johnson, Keokuk (now Iowa) and Slaughter 
(now Washington), and the county which the previous legis- 
lature had formed and called Cook, was included in its limits 
and called Scott. 

All the country which at this time had been purchased 
from the Indians on the west side of the Mississippi River 
was divided up into counties of size containing from twelve 
to twenty townships of land. The counties of Clayton and 
Fayette were thus bounded on the north by the neutral 
grounds. 

Notwithstanding the United States had purchased from the 
Sacs and Foxes and the Sioux the lands which were embrazed 
in the counties of Winneshiek and Alamakee, yet by the 
terms of the purchase, they were to remain as neutral grounds 
and not to be occupied by either of those nations of Indians, 
or by the whites. 

At this session of the legislature there was a law passed 
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creating a board of County Commissioners for each county, 
consisting of three persons, who were to. be classified after 
the first election, so that there should one be elected each 
year, and hold his office for three years, and it was made the 
duty of this board to attend to all county business. ; 

During this time the whites had been permitted to pass 
over the Mississippi and make settlements on the new pur- 
chase, the tide of immigration had been flowing rapidly into 
the new country, and many settlements had been made on the 
very borders of the Indian Territory, and it had become quite 
an object with the United States to extend the boundaries of 
her domains. 

In the fall of 1837 the General Government called to 
Washington a deputation from most of the tribes residing in 
the valley of the Mississippi. Prominent among others were 
delegations from the Sacs and Foxes and the Sioux, between 
whom at the time open hostilities existed. The ostensible 
object in calling these deputations to the seat of government, 
at this time, was alleged to be for the purpose of restoring 
peace among the hostile nations, but negotiations were held 
for the purchase of lands. Cary A. Harris, Commissioner of 
Indian affairs, under the direction of J. K. Pointset, Secre- 
retary of War, conducted the business. The council was held 
in a church, and the negotiations between the Sacs and Foxes 
and the Siowx were spirited and attracted much attention. 

After the council was opened by a few remarks on the part 
of the United States, the representatives from the Sioux 
spoke. Their great effort seemed to be to show that it was 
useless to undertake to make a peace with the Sacs and Foxes, 
for they were treacherous and no confidence could be put in 
anything they might agree to do. ‘“ My father,” said one of 
their orators, “you cannot make these people hear any good 
words unless you bore their ears with sticks.” ‘“ We have 
often made peace with them,” said another, “but they would 
never observe a treaty. I would as soon make a treaty with 
that child (pointing to Keokuk’s little boy) as with a Saukee 
or Musquakee.” 
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Keokuk did most of the talking on the part of the Sacs 
and Foxes, and with the spectators was the Cicero of the - 
occasion, and in reply to these philippies of the Sioux, he said: 
“They tell you that our ears must be bored with sticks, but 


_my father, you could not penetrate their thick skulls in that 


way, it would require hot iron. They say they would as soon 
make peace with a child as with us; they know better, for 
when they make war upon us, they find usmen. They tell 
you that peace has often been made, and that we have broken 
it. How happens it then that so many of their braves have 
been slain in our country? I will tell you, they invade us; 
we never invade them ; none’of our braves have been killed 
on their land. We have their scalps and can tell where we 
took them.” 


THE PIONEERS OF MARION COUNTY. 


BY WILLIAM M. DONNEL. 


Dragoons—Trapine Houses—InpIAN PayMENTS, AND HOW 
MADE—INCIDENTS—CHARACTER OF THE TrapERS—TuE In- 
DIANS—LANGUAGE OF THE SAcs AnD Foxes—Brizr SKETCH 
or THEIR History—Biack Hawk Benzapep—INsTALLATION 
or Kroxuxk As Cuter—Inpran TrAGEepy NEAR Rep Rock— 
Poverty—SeETTLEMENTS—M Arx1ne orr CLaims—PRriMitIvE 
Houses AND THEIR Furnrrure—First Crop—Gratine Corn 
ror Mratr— Hommsy—Samp. 

Soon after the purchase of 1842, or about that time, a gar- 
rison of United States dragoons was quartered at It. Des- 
moines, between and at the junction of the Desmoines and 
Coon Rivers, for the purpose of guarding the Sac and Fox 
Indians, the late proprietors of the lands, against the warlike 
encroachment of the Sioux, who had long been known as their 
most implacable foes; and also to prevent the settlement of 
those lands by the whites previous to the first day of May, 
1843, and the eleventh day of October, 1845, agreeable to the 
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stipulations of the treaty made at Agency, in the autumn of 
1842. There was also a garrison at Agency, whose duty was 
to guard the agency, and prevent immigrants from crossing 
the line before the 1st of May, as above stated. 

But it is evident that no extraordinary vigilance was ex- 
ercised by the garrison to enforce this restriction. Many 
crossed the line, either with or without their knowledge ; but 
with the understanding on the part of the immigrants them- 
selves, that they would be subject to arrest and the seizure of 
their property by the dragoons, small squads of whom were 
scouting here and there over the country. Those who thus 
found their way into the forbidden territory, could do noth- 
ing toward making a permanent settlement, except to fix up- 
on some locality that suited their fancy, and be ready to es- 
tablish a claim upon it at the proper time. They dared not 
erect a house; and, in some cases, it was found advisable to 
secrete their wagons and such other property as was likely to 
betray their intentions to become settlers. 

Little was known of the country previous to its actual oc- 
cupation in 1843. Some hunters and trappers had passed 
through it, from whom reports were received of its beautiful 
prairies, luxuriant vegetation and rich soil. A few trading 
houses had been established at different times and places, 
mostly along the Desmoines river, on a trail most frequently 
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‘traversed by the Indians, between Desmoines and Hard Fish, ~ 


an Indian town located where Eddyville now is, and Agency. 


The remains of one of these houses is still visible, near the 
eastern border of the county, in what is now Lake Prairie 
Township. It was, perhaps, the first house occupied by white 
people within the bounds of the county. Another, known as 
the “ Phelps Trading House,” stood somewhere near the same 
locality. The proprietor, William Phelps, previously kept 
the same kind of an establishment at Farmington, Van Buran 
County, and moved up when his Indian customers receded 
before the advance of civilization. At a somewhat later date 
others were established at and in the neighborhood of the 
present site of Red Rock. One of these, by a person named 
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_ Shaw, stood on the opposite side of the river from the village, 


and another a short distance above it, was kept by John Jor- 
dan. At the last named place was once the scene of a dread- 


‘ ful Indian tragedy, the details of which will be given in an- 
other part of this work. About a mile and a half above Red 


Rock, was another trading house kept by Turner, and north 
of town about the same distance, was yet another, known as 
the firm of Gaddis & Nye. Some others who still live in the 
county, traded much with both the Indians and whites after 
the settlements commenced, among whom are G. D. Bedell 
of the village, and G. H. Miksell of the town of Red Rock. 
Indeed, so far as we can learn, only the three first mentioned 
establishments existed previously to the date of settlement. 
These houses were generally mere shanties designed for 
temporary occupation. That of Gaddis and Nye was but a 
shelter made of poles, and roofed with bark or brush. The 
chief business of the proprietors, especially of those of the 
earliest date, was with the Indians, exchanging whisky, to- 
bacco, pipes, guns, powder and lead, blankets and a few cheap 
dry goods, for furs, deer skins and such other products of the 
hunting grounds as were of any commercial. value. After 
their customers began to receive their yearly payments, old 
Mexican dollars came into circulation, and many of them 
very aptly found their way into the pockets of the traders. 
About eighty-four thousand dollars constituted a payment, and 
one custom was to distribute this sum among the numerous 
families of the tribes, each head receiving an amount propor- 
tioned to the number of his family. But the Indians some- 
times adopted a different mode of payment, called “ Chief 
payments,” making their chief the recipient and treasurer. 
This made him a sort of financial agent for his tribe, and, 
therefore, to some extent, responsible for individual debts fre- 
quently contracted with the traders in anticipation of the pay- 
ments. In most cases such debts were promptly paid, 
the savages manifesting an honesty in such transactions that 
seemed in strange contrast with their usually treacherous 


characters. 
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On occasion of one of these payments a contest arose be- 
tween the Indians as to how it should be made. Keokuk, 
chief of the Sacs, was in favor of an individual payment, con- 
trary to the wishes of other chiefs and their followers. As pay 
day approached the contest grew so hot that an appeal to 
arms seemed probable; and when it came, the hostile parties 
mustered their forces and even rode up in line of battle. But 
just then, through some agency or other, seen or unseen, the 
fight was postponed indefinitely. A compromise was effected, 
and a chief payment decided upon. 

This event took place at Ft. Desmoines, but at precisely 
what date we are not advised, though it must have been in 
1844 or 1845. We have the account from an individual who 
went there to collect money due him for produce and other 
articles he had sold the Indians on credit. But for some 
cause he failed to get any, and other traders also lost heavily. 

In those days traders were required to obtain a license for 
their business, though the requirement was not compulsory. 
Those who chose to do so could sell to the Indians on credit, 
and when pay-day came, presented their claims to the agent 
and drew. But those who failed to fortify themselves with 
this legal authority had to run the risk of being swindled by 
absconding debtors, or haying their claims repudiated alto- 
gether, 

Not unfrequently these unsophisticated savages, not having 
the shrewdness to detect a cheat, or to understand the proper 
value of an article in trade, were made the victims of gross 
impositions by unscrupulous traders. A little incident that 
occurred near Red Rock will illustrate this: An Indian 
traded his blanket for a melon, promising to bring the article 
within a given time. It was a good one, and apparently 
made the most of his scanty wardrobe. But he had eaten the 
melon, and thought it was good enough to be worth the 
blanket that he did not feel so much the need of then, and 
true to his promise, paid it over at the time stipulated. 

Another incident permit me to relate, illustrative of the 
reckless improvidence of a race of people that must conse- 
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A quently ere long, degenerate to a mere remnant, in contrast 
; with the wicked shrewdness that seeks to victimize them for 
_ the sake of gain: On occasion of one of these chief payments 
5 —the last one perhaps—an individual living near Fort 
_ Desmoines, who had had extensive intercourse with the In- 
- dians, knew their character and spoke their language, con- 
ceived a plan to get some of their money on terms that some 
might call a fair exchange. 
On the day following the payment, he sent a polite invita- 
_ tion to the chief and his five braves to come and dine with 
him. He had made ample preparations for the feast, and 
- among other articles acceptable to the Indian palate, was a 
- good supply of whisky. At the proper time his guests ap- 
peared, and were most flatteringly received and entertained. 
_ After dinner, when the hearts of his victims had become sotf- 
~ ened, to a consistency of great liberality, he invited them to 
- an examination of his ponies. Thereupon half a dozen hand- 
somely equipped annimals were brought from the stable and 
paraded before the admiring guests. The next act in the 
performance was to invite the chief to accept the finest one 
of the number as a present, which the greatful sovereign 
readily did. Itis said to be a custom among Indians on 
receiving a present, to return something of supposed propor- 
tionate value. Agreeable to this custom, and, perhaps, actu- 
ated by an overwhelming sense of gratitude, the chief im- 
mediately placed in the hands of his host a box containing 
one thousand dollars in gold, which he had just received from 
the Government, in behalf of his tribe, for theirlands. Then 
another pony was presented to one of the braves, which was 
in like manner acknowledged. Then another, and another, 
till each of the five braves were supplied with a pony, and 
their white brethren—the traders—had six thousand dollars 
of their hard cash. 

We are not informed whether the matter terminated thus, 
or whether the embezzlement was discovered to the tribe 
and the unworthy chief tried and punished, as he should 
have been. If not, it was no fault of the tribe, who were 
usually not slow to bring judgment upon offenders. 
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“Most of the trading houses were abandoned soon after the 
Indians left the country, which was upwards of a year after 
settlement commenced. What became of all the traders can 
only be conjectured. Jordon went to California, but returned 
and is now supposed to be in Missouri. Shaw died at Red 
Rock, many years ago; Gaddis and Nye expressed their 
intention of following the Indians, and the last known of 
them they were descending the Desmoines in a canoe, and it 
is possible that their success in trade induced a majority of 
of those who left the country about that time to follow their 
old customers. 


In speaking of the character of these traders, perhaps all 
that we ought to say might be said in palliation of the truth: 
Isolation from the surroundings and restraints of civilization 
was by no means calculated to improve their morals. If, in 
some respects they resembled the savages, the fact must be 
attributed to association. Yet in one particular they were as 
wholly distinct from the savages as other men; they hada 
specific object in life,a business upon which was founded an- 
ticipations of pecuniary advancement. Not scrupulous as to 
the means, so the end might be attained, they adopted a 
calling condemned by the better sentiment of all mankind, 
as degrading and tending to evil results. Away from the 
restraints of law and the beneficent effects of reformatory 
agitations, they were free to indulge their cupidity in de- 
bauching the simple savages with adulterated whisky, and 
cheating them in trade. We might here particularize, but 
there is no need of it. We have made these statements as 
matters of history that, perhaps, some to whom they apply, 
might be willing to forget. The traders have had their day, 
and their victims are no more.* 

Enough has been written upon the manners and customs 
of that somewhat mysterious race of people, the Indians, so 
that we shall not introduce the subject here, except as it oc- 


* Norr.—The statements made in the above paragraph are not intended to apply to all 
persons who traded: with the Indians, but to the majority of those whose only business 
was that of traders. There are some good citizens still living in the county, who dealt 
more or less with the natives, but not exclusively as traders. 
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_ curs in the reminiscences related from time to time. Indian 


life is so uniform that what relates to one tribe is mainly ap- 
plicable to the whole nation, for the similarity of complexion, 
language and habits of the numerous tribes lead us to believe 

_they belong to the same nationality as much as did the twelve 
tribes of Israel. It is true that there are some differences, 
but these are not materially distinct, and may be attributed 
to differences of climate and country. Various causes may 
have divided the nation into so many tribes, but the most 
probable cause was the same that operates to divide civilized 
nations into clans and communities—conflicting interest and 
quarrels—since which they have maintained the separation 
under separate leaders. Most of the tribes are noted for 
their warlike propensity, and if their history could be written, 
it might show a succession of wars as full of romance and ad- 
venture as those of the ancient Greeks and Romans. From 
this cause some tribes, once powerful and much dreaded, were 
reduced to mere remnants or totally extinguished. We ven- 
ture to say that if it had not been for these divisions into 
tribes, and the failure of some of their most noted chiefs to 
unite many of them against a common enemy, our success in 
subduing them would have been far more difficult. 

The Sacs and Foxes who occupied the country included in 
the purchase of 1842, were enough alike in all general res- 
pects to constitute but one tribe. We are told that they oc- 
cupied the same districts, hunted upon the same hunting 
grounds, intermarried, and spoke the same language, with 
but slight difference, no more, probably, than what occurs be- 
tween eastern and western people in their use of English. 

As a matter of some curiosity, as well as useful instruction, 
we here give the translation of a few words of Indian, as 
spoken by these tribes, as nearly as English letters can be 


made to convey the somewhat difficult articulation. 

Horse, nack-a-tock-a-shaw ; hog, cocasho; ox or cow, nan- 
noos; Desmoines river, koasauquasepe; White Breast river, 
waupeka sepe; Skunk river, shecauqua sepe; * e-noch-eno- 

* This word, we are told by good authority, does not apply exclusively to skunk, but 
means anything that has a strong or offensive smell. The head waters of Skunk river 


were once noted for the vast quantities of wild onions that grew there. Hence Chicago, 
is the same word a liitle differently spelled and pronounced. 
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qua, to-day I am going; Ku-che-pen-oach-ne-och-e-pe-i-ale, 
came along distance ; war, necanty; one, nacote; two, nigh ; 
three, ness; four, neane; five, neollen; six, cantwassick ; 
seven, nawhick; eight, swaussick; nine, sauk; ten, mataus 
or sweech ; twenty, nishswanpetuck ; thirty, nessswanpetuck ; 
forty, neaneswanpetuck ; fifty, shi-can-e-collah; sixty, ness- 
swassick-ete-swaup-etuck; one hundred, nagenetauk; one 
thousand, mataus-nagnetauk. 

The history of these tribes may be traced back to a period 
as early as 1767, the year in which Black Hawk was born. 


They then occupied the country now known as the state of — 


Wisconsin. At an early age, this celebrated warrior, Black 


Hawk, by his prowess and skill in war against the Osages, be- — 


tween whom and the Sacs and Foxes a long standing grudge 
had existed, raised himself to some eminence as a leader and 
gave these tribes a notoriety in military history. 


From the time that the government came into possession — 


of the north-western territory, by purchase.from the Spanish 
Government, these Indians did not seem favorable to the 
change, and conceived a dislike to the new proprietors. The 
treaty of 1804, was not calculated to remove this prejudice, 
inasmuch as it was made without the general authority of the 
Indians. Soon after this treaty, the whites began to erect 
forts and trading posts along the Mississippi, in the disputed 
territory, which caused a war that continued, with occasional 


intermissions- or truces, brought about by renewed treaties, — 


till the capture of Black Hawk, in 1888. 

This renowned warrior spent a pleasant captivity in trav- 
eling through the eastern part of the United States, at the ex- 
pense of the government, during which time he visited 
Washington, and had an interview with President Jackson. 
After having seen much of the magnitude of the government 
against which he had been from time to time long and vigor- 
ously contending for what he conceived to be the just rights of 
his people, and had thereby an opportunity to judge of its 
power, he, with his son and one or two of his braves who had 
accompanied him, returned to the west, and was released at 
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Ft. Armstrong—now Rock Island—and immediately retired 
to private life, from which he no more emerged in hostile 
array against the whites. His death occured in 1839, near 
Fairfield, Jefferson County. Soon after his death his head 
“was severed from his body and conveyed to St. Louis. The 
object of this mutilation history does not state, but we may 
conjecture that it was either to preserve it in spirits or obtain 
from it a bust or painted likeness of the great chief. We have 
reason to suppose that the government had no cognizance of 
an act so unlike her Wonted treatment of fallen foes. Our in- 
formant thinks that the head may be at St. Louis to this day. 
_But this is not so very probable, for when the Indians discovy- 
ered this mutilation of the body of their venerated chief, they 
threatened serious trouble, which nothing could avert but the 
return of the head, accordingly it, or some other head was 
returned, but it is not likely that the Indians could have been 
easily deceived in the identity of a face they had so long been 
familiar with. At all events they became pacified. 


After the capture of Black Hawk, and at the treaty that 
followed, Keokuk was made chief of both the Sacs and Foxes. 
This chief, little less renowned than Black Hawk for bravery 
and cunning in war, was yet quite a contrast to the latter in 
person and in his relations with the whites. Black Hawk was 
a person of small stature, while Keokuk was a portly Indian, 
weighing, probably, over two hundred pounds. Whilst Black 
Hawk was pursuing his hostile attempts to check the en- 
croachments of the whites, Keokuk remained either neutral 
or friendly to the latter. In this he had many adherents, 
which prevented Black Hawk from bringing a much larger 
force into the field, as a strong partizan leader he had desired 
to do. For this reason, and in order to insure permanent 
peace with the Indians, the government, through its agents, 
obtained the appointment of Keokuk to the chieftainship of 
both tribes. 

We have on file a number of sketches illustrative of the 
character and customs of these people, that occurred during 
their residence in this county, after its first settlement, but 

31 
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which, for want of room in this chapter, we shall reserve for _ 


the miscellaneous department of the work. 


We shall, however, take occasion here to relate an event — 


that transpired near Red Rock, early in the fall of 1844, and 
which, on account of its horiible details, is still fresh to the — 


memory of those who witnessed it, or lived in the neighbor- 
hood at the time. 

It is said. to have been an occasional custom with the In- 
dians (or at least with those who were thus disposed) to take 
criminal liberties with such squaws as should happen to be 
found abroad, unattended by any other person. Any squaw 
thus found alone was presumed to be not virtuous, and was 
therefore subject to the licentiuons attacks of any bad man 
who, under these circumstances, was not subject to punish- 
ment for the crime. The assault was called a feast. 


On the occasion of which we speak, a Winnebago brave 
and his wife, a likely young squaw, of the Sac or Fox tribes, 
had come down the Desmoines river on a trading expedition, 
and were camped near Jordan’s trading house that stood, as 
we stated in the preceding chapter, on the south side of the 
river, some distance above the ferry landing. About this 
time two Indians, named Wan-pep-cah-coh and Poc-a-tuke, 
chanced to be prowling in the neighborhood, and discovered 
the lady alone in the woods. They thereupon deemed her a 


fit subject for a “feast,” but she escaped and returned to 
camp. Toward evening of that day, or the next, these In- 


dians were at Red Rock, from which they could observe the 
movements of their intended victim at the camp. At about 
dark they made their appearance at the trading house and 
attacked the squaw again, as she was preparing to light the 
camp fire, when she took refuge in the house. Her husband, 
who was absent at the time, on his return asked her why she 
had not lighted the fire. She then told him how she had 
been followed and persecuted by the two bad Indians, who 
were still without, intending to camp on the ground. Hear- 


ing this, Gordon permitted the brave and his wife to remain 
in-doors that night. 
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_ But the Winnebago was not content to merely escape, for 
the time being, the unwelcome presence of those “sons of 
Baliel ”—his honor had been compromised in that of his wife. 
He was deeply incensed, and nothing but a bloody revenge 
eould heal the wound. With this feeling he rose and an- 


- nounced his purpose to go out and kill them. On accosting 


them angry words followed, and they both assaulted him, 


_ probably not knowing that he was armed. He resisted the 


assault with his hunting knife. Wan-pep-coh-cah,received 
eleven mortal stabs, and Pac-a-tuke, one across the abdomen, 


letting out his bowels, which he caught and supported with 
_ his hands as they fell, and as he sank to the ground in an 
_ agonizing death. 


This took place about nine o’clock at night. None but the 
actors witnessed the deed, but the strokes of the knife were 


- distinctly heard within, and the scene next morning was such 
as to warrant the truth of the above narration. 


Next morning several white men collected at the scene of 
the tragedy, and sent a report of it toa chief named Pasha- 
paho,* who, with his party of about three hundred, had been 
down the day before, but returned and camped on what is 
now called Starks’ Island, two or three miles above Red Rock. 
Pashapaho, on hearing the news, immediately sent one of his 
braves down with peremptory orders to kill the murderer. 


_ Apparently no thought was entertained of giving him a trial 


for his life, nor even inquiring as to how far he might have 
been justified in the commission of the deed. The order was 
to kill him. 

The Winnebago remained at the place, apparently trusting 
in the justification of the act to shield him from the punish- 
ment of a common murderer, or else desirous of seeing what 
action would be taken in his case. But when he saw Pasha-: 
paho’s agent approaching, he comprehended at a glance his 
intended doom, and made an attempt to escape. But too late, 
The fleet-footed Fox was too near him when the flight began, 
and after a chase of only about one hundred and fifty yards, 


*Stabbing chief. 
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he was overtaken, and by the assistance of another Indian, 
who had just come into the action, apparently as a sort of re- 
inforcement, was overpowered, led back to the house, and his 
legs bound together above the knees. 


The inquiry now was, what they meant to do with him. 
The reply was that they would kill him. Against this the 
white men who were present did not feel called upon to in- 
terfere, either by command or persuasion, nor, so far as we 
have been able to learn, by representing the facts of the case 
to the Indians. They only protested against the execution 
being performed there, and insisted that the prisoner should 
be taken to his own country for that purpose. But this pro- 
test was not heeded ; the Indian who had come to carry out 
the orders of his chief, walked into the house, seized a hatchet 
that belonged to the place, and, as he stepped out again by 
his victim, who was seated near the door, struck him a heavy 
blow across the back of his neck, burying the edge of the 
weapon in the bone. The stroke felled him, but did not ren- 
der him insensible nor even speechless; and, as it was not 
followed immediately by others, as though it was the purpose 
of his executioner to prolong his agony, he partly rose upon 
his hands and pleadingly said: “Strike me again, friends.” 
Then the other Indian who stood by actuated either by a 
sense of pity or an eager desire to see the bloody work go on, 
said to the executioner in a tone as threatening as his words: 
“Kill that Indian or Pll kill you!” In another moment the 
head of the prostrate victim was nearly severed from the body. 
This done the Indians went their way, leaving the bodies 
where they had fallen, either not caring what disposition was 
made of them, or else taking it for granted that the whites 
would see to their burial. Messrs. Jordon, Bedell and a few 
others, when they saw that the savages would have nothing 
to do in the matter, proceeded to make some arrangements 
for the interment. Whilst this was going on, the poor wo- 
man who had witnessed the last act of the tragedy, the mur- 
derer of her husband, with what feelings we are not suffi- 
ciently advised to describe, performed with her own hands 
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the last sad rites it was the custom of her people to bestow 
upon the dead in preparation for the funeral. Having pro- 
cured some red paint commonly used by Indians to decorate 
their faces, she painted their cheeks, eye-lids and lips very 
nicely and carefully, and then made an impression of her 
open hand on each cheek. This service she performed with 
equal care upon each, foe as well as friend. The three bodies 
were put into one grave near where the upper ford now is. 
Since then they have been washed away with the bank that 
has caved in more or less with the annual freshets, and what 
remains of this most tragic event may now be scattered and 
deeply embedded in the sands at the bottom of the Des Moines. 
The woman who was the innocent cause of this affair, went 
to Red Rock. ‘ Hearing that the Indians intended to murder 
her also, she took refuge in the house of Robert D. Russell, 
where she remained secreted for upwards of a month. By 
that time the Indians had so far learned the facts of the case 
that she was finally deemed innocent, and was permitted to 
come forth and go west with her friends.* 

The settlement of Marion County was begun at a period 
of some financial depression.t The monetary crash of 1837 
was still felt, and those who came early were by no means 
rich. They were literally poor men, seeking homes and inde- 
pendence that could not be acquired in a country where real 
estate was beyond the reach of the day laborer. An oppor- 
tunity was now granted to those who would brave the priva- 
tions of frontier life to possess themselves of an estate that 
might, if rightly improved, insure independence and even 
wealth. 


*Nore.—Another version of this story is to the effect that two drunken Indians mur- 
dered the son of a prophet, and, after being arrested, were tried and sentenced to death, 
the oldest squaw of the tribe being selected to execute the sentence with a tomahawk. 
Also that the Indians were so much incensed at the traders for supplying the murder- 
ers with whisky, that they sat twenty days in council discussing the propriety of pun- 
ishing them, but were finally pacified by those who could speak their language. But 
the foregoing details being from an eye-witness to the last act of the tragedy, may be 
deemed correct. 


+ The “tightness ” of money matters at that period may be conceived by the fact that 
property, compared to present prices, was remarkably cheap. Twenty-five or thirty 
dollars would buy a good yoke of cattle, and forty-five would buy anumber one horse. 
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During the first year (1848) about seventy families from. | 
various parts of the east and south, settled in the county. 
These immigrants mostly came in companies,—families ac- 
quainted or connected,—and settled in neighborhoods that 
eventually formed the nucleus of what were called “settle- 
ments.” These settlements were mostly designated by names” 
derived from some leading member thereof, or from their 
locality, such as the English settlement, the Tong settlement, 
the Buffington settlement, the White Breast settlement, and 
the Red Rock settlement. The first division of the county 
into election precincts, to be hereafter described, seems to 
have been intended to accommodate, these settlements, and 
will show their localities. These settlements were not only 
the result of the social tendency of mankind to drift into 
communities, but in a country so wild, and where mutual de- 
pendence* upon each other was so much felt, wisdom de- 
manded such combinations. In time these settlements were 
so expanded by additions as to unite with others, and thereby 
lost their distinction, but some of them are still known by 
their old names. 

But these settlements were not always so compact as cir- 
cumstances seemed to require. Settlers were disposed to suit 
themselves with a location, though it might be at a remote 
distance from neighbors, and families within two or three 
miles of each other were neighbors. Occasionally a lonely 
cabin was to be met with so far from any other as to be ap- 
parently out of range of any settlement. 


The first business of a settler on reaching the place where 
he intended to settle, was to select his claim and mark it off 
as nearly as he could without a compass. This was done by 
stepping and staking or blazing the lines as he went. The 
absence of section lines rendered it necessary to take the sun 
at noon and at evening asa guide by which to run these 
claim lines. So many steps each way counted three hun- 
dred and twenty acres, more or less, the legal area of a 
claim. It may be readily supposed that these lines were far 
from correct, but they answered all necessary claim purposes, 


A 
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a for it was understood among the settlers that when the lands 


came to be surveyed and entered, all inequalities should be 


f righted. Thus, if a surveyed line should happen to run be- 


: 


tween adjoining claims, cutting off more or less of one or the 
_ other, the fraction was to be added to whichever lot required 


Bitsaiing, yet without robbing the one from which it was 
taken, for an equal amount would be added to it in some 
- other place. 


The next important business of a settler was to build a 


house. Till this was done some had to camp on the ground 
_ or live in their wagons, perhaps the only shelter they had 


known for several weeks, so that the prospect of a house of 
some kind that could be called a home, produced a thrill of 


pleasure that could hardly be comprehended by those who 


have never suffered the same privation. To the home-loving 
unadventurous female, this thought must be specially appli- 
cable. 

But such a house! The poor settler has neither the means 
nor the help to erect a palace. So far fromit, the best he can 
do, in most instances, is to fix up the cheapest thing imagin- 
able that could be called a house. Some of the most primi- 
tive constructions of the kind were half-faced, or, as they were 
sometimes called, ‘“ cat-faced” sheds or “ wickeups,” the In- 
dian term for house or tent. But aclaim cabin was a little 
more in the shape of a human habitation, made of round logs 
light enough for two or three men to lay up; about fourteen 
feet square, perhaps a little larger or smaller, roofed with 
bark or clapboards, and floored with puncheons (logs split 
into slabs), or earth. Fora fire place, a wall of stone and 
earth—frequently the latter only when stone was not con- 
venient—was made in the best practicable shape for the pur- 
pose, in an opening in one end of the building, extending out- 
ward, and planked on the outside by batts of wood notched 
together to stay it. Frequently a fire-place of this kind was 
made so capacious as to occupy nearly the whole width of the 
house. In cold weather, when much fuel was needed to keep 
the tenperature of such a room above the freezing point, 
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large logs were piled up in the yawning space. To protect — 


the crumbling back-wall against the effects of fire, two “ back 
logs” were placed against it, one upon the other. Sometimes 
these back logs were so large as to require horse-power to 
draw them into the house, the horse entering at one door and 
going out at the other, leaving the log where it could be rolled 
into the fire-place. For a chimney any contrivance that would 
conduct the smoke upwards, would do. Some were made of 
sods plastered inside with clay, others—the more common 
perhaps—were the kind we occasionally see in use now, clay 
and sticks, or “cat in clay,” as they were sometimes called. 
For doors and windows, the most simple contrivances that 
would serve the purposes were brought into requisition. The 
door was not always immediately provided with a shutter, in 
which case a quilt or some other cloth might be spared to hang 
over it. As soon as convenient, however, some boards were 
split and put together for a shutter, hung upon wooden hinges 
and held shut by a wooden pin inserted in an auger hole. 
As substitutes for window glass, greased paper pasted over 
sticks crossed in the shape of a sash, was sometimes used. It 
admitted the light and excluded the air nearly equal to a glass 
window, but of course, lacked the transparency. 


In regard to the furniture of such a house, our inventory 
must necessarily be as brief as our description of its architec- 
ture, unless in such instances where the settlers may have 
brought with them their old household supply, which, owing 
to the distance most of them had come, was very seldom. It 
may be readily understood by the reader that whatever ar- 
ticles could be made to substitute tables and chairs, were used 
for them. A table could be as easily made as a door shutter, 
and of the same kind of material. Indeed we have heard of 
instances of the door shutter being taken down and used for 
a table, and re-hanged again after meals. Benches and stools 
supplied the place of chairs. But perhaps the most impor- 
tant of the few domestic comforts that could be crowded into 
so small a space, wasa bedstead or two. Any family who 
had been bred to the customs and conveniences of civilization 
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_ could hardly accommodate themselves to the simple mode of 
repose in use among the savages, that of stretching them- 
_ selves upon the earth. Something softer than the bosom of 
q mother earth, and a little more elevating, was deemed indis- 
_ pensable, if it could be obtained. Therefore the nearest ap- 
proach to a real bedstead, that could be extemporised in a 
hurry and with the fewest tools, was done in this wise: A 
_ forked stake was driven into the ground at a proper distance 
_ diagonally from a corner of the room, upon which poles, 
_ reaching from each wall, were laid. The wall ends of the 
_ poles may have rested in the openings between the logs or 
_ been driven into auger holes. Bark or boards were made to 
substitute cords. Upon this cheap article of furniture the 
pains-taking housewife could spread her bedding so as to hide 
- every bit of its deformity ; then hang up some sheets behind 
it, and thus give the sleeping corner of the homely habitation 
a tasty and wide-awake appearance. It was generally called 
the “ prairie bedstead,” and by some, the “ prairie rascal,” 
_ though for what reason the latter term was applied to it does 
- not appear, for it is difficult to conceive of anything more 
_ honest in construction or use. 


Few of these houses yet remain as monuments of the past. 
The writer has seen two or three foundation logs of one of 
the first, where it stood. Their appearance is quite antiqua- 

' rian, rotten and sunken into the earth, but still bearing some 
marks of their ancient use. One or two cabins of a somewhat 
later date, still stand, or did a year since, on the premises of 
J. M. Brous, an old settler in Perry township. They are in 
tolerable preservation, considering their age. But a majority 
of these old cabins have passed away, as wellas some of their 
builders and origina] occupants; not, however, without first 
serving the purposes of stables, sheds, cribs, &c., till at last 
too frail for even these uses, they have been reduced to fuel, 
and their ashes returned to the earth that first produced the 
living tree. 

The next important duty of the settler was to prepare some 
ground and plant what he could at that advanced season for 
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cropping. This was generally done in theedge of the timber, 
where most of the very earliest settlers located. Here the sod 
was easily broken, not requiring the heavy teams and plows 
needed to break the prairie sod. Perhaps we might safely 
add, as another reason for first settling in and about the tim- 
ber, convenience to fuel and building timber. It may be sup- 
posed that the timber afforded some protection against those 
terrible conflagrations that occasionally swept across the prai- 
ries. Though they often passed through the groves, it was 
not with the same destructive force. By these fires much of 
the young timber was killed from time to time, and the for- 
ests kept thin and shrubless. Since these fires have been 


kept out, our timber lands have become thickly set with anew ~ 


growth. 


The first year’s farming generally consisted of a “ truck 
patch ” planted in corn, potatoes, turnips, &c. But one man 
in the county planted any considerable crop of “sod corn,” 
and this was Jas. Price, of Summittownship. He broke nine 
acres of prairie the first year, where he still lives, and from it 
produced considerable more corn than he needed for his own 
consumption But generally, the first year’s crop fell far short 
of supplying even the most rigid economy of food. Most of 
the settlers had brought with them such provisions as were 
indispensable to frugal living for some time, such as flour or 
meal, bacon, and coffee or tea. But these supplies, unlike 
the poor widow’s barrel of meal and cruise of oil, were not 
inexhaustible. A long winter must come and go before an- 
other crop could be raised. At times game was plentiful, and 
the skillful huntsman could supply his table with venison. 
When corn could be obtained, the absence or inconvenience 
of mills for grinding it, forced the necessity of grating it on 
an implement made by punching small holes through a piece 
of tin or sheet-iron and fastening it on a board in a concave 
shape, with the rough side out. Upon this implement the ear 
was rubbed to produce meal. But grating could not be done 
when the corn becomes so dry as to shell off when rubbed. 
Some even used a coffee mill for grinding corn. But a very 
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common substitute for bread was hominy, a palatable and 
wholesome diet, made by boiling corn in weak lye till the hull 
or bran peals off, after which it was well washed to cleanse it 
of the lye, then boiled again to soften it, when it was ready 


for use aseoccasion required, by frying and seasoning it to suit 


_, the taste. Another mode of preparing hominy, was by pest- 


- 


ling. A mortar was made by burning a bowl-shaped cavity 
in the even end of an upright block of wood. After thorough- 
ly clearing it of the charcoal, the corn could be put in, hot 


water teemed upon it, and subjected to a severe pestling by 
a club of sufficient length and thickness, in the larger end of 


which was inserted an iron wedge banded to keep it there. 
The hot water would soften the corn and loosen the hull, and 
the pestle would crush it. 

Another preparation of corn diet, called “ samp,” was made 
by cracking the kernels in a tan-bark mill, then boiling ¥ like 
rice. 


HISTORY OF MAHASKA COUNTY. 
BY CAPT. W. A. HUNTER, OF OSKALOOSA HERALD. 


{Continued from page 185.] 


Every county constitutes an integral portion of the State, 
so that what interests the people in a part, interests them in 
the success and prosperity of the whole. If the State of lowa 
is one of the best in the Union, and we believe it to be, and 
Mahaska County is one of the very best counties in the State, 
it follows as a deduction, that it must be a good county in 
every aspect of the case. We have frequently, in conversa- 
tion, said, that so far as our observation extended, we regar- 
ded the tier of counties from east to west, in which Mahaska 
is located, as the best in the State, all things considered; and 
observation and study have satisfied us that Mahaska is, al] 
things taken into the account, the best county in this tier. 
The reader may be ready to conclude, after what we have said, 
that it is our opinion, that we are living in as good, if not the 
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best county, in the United States. Ifsuch is the conclusion, 
we have no issue to take with it; because it is our deliberate 
opinion, founded on facts, that such is the case. In point of 
soil, productiveness, timber, stone, stone-coal, water and every- 
thing else that is calculated to make up a good *and great 
county, it cannot be surpassed. There can be no better ev- 
idence of this, than the fact of its growth in population and 
wealth. Let the reader bear in mind that twenty-five years 
ago, the county was unorganized, and that there was not a 
foot of the land in all her broad domain that was owned by 


any individual—in short, that up to the year 1843, it was the | 


home of wild men and wild beasts, not a single foot of the soil 
ever having been cultivated by the hand of civilization. How 
is it now? Thousands of her broad and fertile acres are un- 
der the hand of the agriculturalist, yielding their millions of 
bushels of grain, growing their thousands of horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, &c., erecting their comfortable houses, barns, out- 
houses and other conveniences. By industry the farmer, mer- 
chant, mechanic and laborer are growing rich in purse, and 
vigorous in body and mind. Ifthe farmer from many of the 
sterile knobs of many of the states east of us, could be con- 
vinced of the great advantage they would derive by selling 
out their knobby, rocky, gravelly, clay farms and come to this 
county and purchase some of our rich lands, they would for- 
ever atter be grateful to the friend who induced them to do 
so. We speak advisedly on this point, having seen and exper- 
ienced enough to fully satisfy ws, that Mahaska County is the 
best spot. of earth we ever saw; and this is especially true of 
persons engaged in agricultural pursuits. When we use this 
broad term, we wish to be understood. Taking spring and 
fall, and summer and winter, climate, soil, advantages, con- 
veniences, population, &c., into the account, we regard the re_ 
mark, ‘is the best spot of earth we ever saw,” as true to the 
letter. Wearenotignorant ofthe fact, that there is a class of per- 
sons who never can be suited with any situation in life, how- 
ever favorable. They are constitutional grumblers and fault 
finders, never looking upon the bright side of anything, but 
always seeing something to object to and talk against. This 
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_ class of persons may, should they chance to come this way, 


and unfortunately some of them ‘do, see something to con- 
demn. ‘To such the weather is too cold or too hot, there is 
too much snow or not snow enough, too much or too little 


-rain, too much or not enongh wind, the springs are too late or 


the falls too early, a certain kind of grain will not grow, it is 
not good for peaches and other fruits, and innumerable ob- 
jections of this kind ; but to persons whose heads are well bal- 
anced and whose minds are clear, these objections amount to 


nothing. There is no country in the world to which some ob- 


jections could not be filed; but we are honestly of the opin- 


ion, that as few reasonable objections can be found to this 


county, as to any other spot of earth. We have now beena 
resident of it over three years, and each succeeding month 
adds new charms to it for us. We lived about fifteen years 
of our life in north-western Ohio, where, during some of these 
years, every other person, or even more than this, shook with 
the ague for one-half or more of the year. We presume it is 
not so there now. Aguein this county, and especially off the 
streams, is of very rare occurrence. We are told by old res- 
idents of this city, that a case was never known to generate 
in the city, or in any other part of the county, except in the 
vicinity of the streams, and not there every year, as is the 
case in miasmatic countries. The truth is, this is a very 
healthy country—none of the appearance of ague or miasma- 
tic diseases appearing upon the countenances of the people. 
This, alone, is an item well worth considering, in seeking a 
location for life. What is the world without health? If we 
possessed the whole world and had not health to enjoy it, it 
it would only be a burden on our hands. Here we can pos- 
sess both, and what is infinitely better, can enjoy both. Hav- 
ing gone through a long practical experience of ague, chills, 
fever, and kindred diseases, we know how to appreciate a 
country and locality where they do not exist—and such we 
find, in our experience, Mahaska County to be. In fact, it 
cannot be otherwise, from the high, rolling and airy position 
it occupies. Health is depicted upon every thing we see, both 
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animate and inanimate. Trees, grass, flowers and vegetables 
all bear unmistakable marks of health and prosperity. Noth- 
ing can be more beautiful than to travel over our broad prai- 
ries in the spring of the year, carpeted with green and rap- 
idly growing grass, and studded all over with beautiful prai- 


rie flowers of every hue and form. It is atruly splended sight, 


and one well calculated, in the very nature of things, to beget 


an inspiration in the bosom of any one whose heart is suscep- | 


tible of being touched by the beauties of nature. We are 
charmed with this scenery, and often think to ourselves, while 
passing over our fertile prairies, how very foolish people are 
to remain among the rocks, sands, stumps and trees of other 
states, while such scenery, prosperity, health and soil are in- 


viting them to this region. The only reason why it is so, is — 


because the people of whom we speak have no realization of — 


the true state of things here, or of the great contrast between — 


the two sections. If such would visit Mahaska County at this 


season of the year and see for themselves, they would not ‘| 


hesitate to make this their future home. 

As we have before stated, we do not attempt any system in 
the order in which we speak of the different matters we treat 
of; and the reason is, because we are not attempting a chro- 
nological statement of facts merely, but a representation of 
such facts as will interest our own people, and edify those at 
a distance. All we say we design to be strictly truthful and 


ee 


reliable ; going upon the maxim, that “truth is mighty and | 


will prevail.” 


We chanced to fall into the company of Mr. Dunlap, of the 


enterprising and responsible firm of Fish & Dunlap, of our | 


neighboring city of Eddyville, some weeks ago, when we 
learned from him some very interesting facts in relation to the 
early settlement of Mahaska County, and the then young and 
small town of Oskaloosa. He was one of the pioneers, and 
has a fund of incidents and knowledge pertaining to the early 
settlement of the county, that would be highly amusing and 
interesting. Among other matters, he spoke of his early ac- 
quaintance with John White, the President of the First Na- 
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tional Bank of our city, and the wealthiest man in the county. 
_ John is a real jovial “old fellow,” who is always ready to give 
and take a joke. Mr. Dunlap described Mr. White’s appear- 
_ ance the first time he ever saw him, and it is so amusing, all. 


*- 


things considered, that we cannot refrain from giving it to the 


_ readers of the Herald. He said he was dressed in a full suit 
_ of butternut linsey, with a “wamus” fringed about the tail, 
_ a slouched hat, and coarse brogans without stockings. He 
_ came to the house of Mr. W. D. Canfield, where Mr. Dunlap 
_ was boarding, for the purpose of purchasing a calf. His. ap- 
_ pearance was both odd and peculiar, and he was as lithe as a 
cricket. He was not then President of a Bank, nor was he 
* reputed very wealthy ; but he was an honest, industrious man, 
- and had troops of friends. Those were the times when all in 
- the country were upon a pecuniary equality, when no one was 
_ much richer than his neighbor, and when the utmost good 
_ feeling universally prevailed. It would look rather singular 
to see John White attired in such a costume now. The peo- 
g, ple would stare at him with wonder and amazement. Why ? 
- Simply because he has become wealthy. Such is the power 
- and influence of worldly wealth, that it changes the entire as- 
pect of things. While John feels it convenient to have wealth 
enough to “keep the wolf from the door,” as the old adage 
runs, yet we doubt very much, whether he enjoys life any 
_ more than he did in the days of his butter-nut hunting-shirt 
- and brogan shoes. Then his labor was hard and his rest sweet ; 
but perhaps it is not so now. His labor is equally as hard, 
while his rest is really wnrest. He lays down upon his couch 
after a hard day’s toil, to be disturbed in his repose with 
thoughts of how to manage this farm, how to secure that 
doubtful debt, how to keep up the good credit of his bank, and 
numberless perplexities of this kind, incident to the life and 
business of a man of his wealth. He is, however, deserving 
of much credit for the progress he has made. He told us 
himself, that when he first came to this country, he drove a 
breaking team at a small compensation per month—amount 
not remembered—in order to support his family; and he 
prides himself in being called “ Cooper John,” to distinguish 


} 
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him from another person of the same name; having followed 
the coopering business for a living. From this he has grad- 


ually worked his way up until, as we have already said, he is” 


now the wealthiest man in the county. It must be that he 
looks back over his life with great satisfaction, realizing the 
fact, that “time, patience and perseverance accomplish all 
things.” In addition to all of his other gettings, he has got a 


full knowledge of the “ Mystic art,” and is a beloved brother, © 


a pleasant Companion, and a magnanimous Sir Knight. He | 


is of pure Mahaska County growth, and is indebted to her soil — 


for all of this world that he now enjoys. There is one thing 
he yet lacks—the most important of all others. With this 


principle in his heart, he would be a man who would accom- | 


plish much more good in the world than he now can. 


Mr. Dunlap gave a number of other interesting incidents of — 


that early day, and among others he spoke of the killing of a 


bear, near where Mr. Marks now lives, by a company of Os- | 


kaloosa boys, prominent among whom was M. T. Williams, 
Esq., of whom we have frequently spoken during the progress 
of this history. He says they had a jolly time of it, and finally 
brought Bruin to terms by a repeated use of the rifle. This 
was quite an epoch in the history of this region, and was, per. 
haps, the first and only animal of the kind ever killed in the 


vicinity by white men; as such animals prefer a timbered 
country. 


According to the first records of the county, there were, 


in the year 1846, the names of one hundred and fifty jurors 
sent up to the county seat, from which to order the panels for 
the year. To show something of the increase of population 
we are informed that there were seventy-five names sent is 
from Oskaloosa township, alone, in the year 1867—twenty- 
one years after the date first mentioned. According to this 
this township now has more than half the population of ie 
entire county in 1846. We find a record of this kind, which 
Mr. Williams informs us was considered a “big thing” for 
those times. “Ordered, that M. T. Williams be authorized to 
contract for the making of three tables and a desk; also, twelve 
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seats for the use of the court room, who is to contract for the 
above named articles on the best possible terms; also, seats 
for the upper rooms.” It is an old and true saying, that “a 
' child must crawl before it can walk,” and this contract was 
_ upon this principle. The county had not the pecuniary ability 
_ to drive on in expenses as now, nor, in fact, had the people 
_ the disposition. What they wanted was what would answer 
_ the purpose, and supply the actual demand. Superfluities and 
luxuries were entirely out of the question, as being beyond 
the reach of the people of a new country. From such a com- 
mencement as this, the county has grown into great wealth, 
and is now amply able to bear her full share of the burden. 


THE INDIAN TRIBES OF THE WEST. 
Their Language, Religion and Traditions. 
BY DR. ISAAC GALLAND. 


[Copy-right secured.] 
(Continned from page 208.) 


ODJIBWA, OR CHIPPEWA TRADITION. 


Mr. Schooleraft says: “This tribe has a general tradition 
of a deluge, in which the earth was covered with water, reach- 
ing above the highest hills or mountains, but not above a tree 
which grew on the latter, by climbing which a man was 
saved. This man was the demi-god of their fictions, who is 
called Mana-bozho, by whose means the waters were stayed 
and the earth re-created. He employed for this purpose vari- 
ous animals who were sent to dive down for some of the pri- 
modical earth, of which a little was at length brought up by 
the beaver, and this formed the germ or nucleus of the new 
or rather rescued planet.” 

The Mona-bozho of the Chippewas is the Wis-uk-a of the 
Ozauks and other kindred tribes, who instead of climbing a 
tree is said to have made a vessel or boat which they call 
O-pes-quee, constructed of the air, and which floated upon 
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~et- 
the surface of the water in likeness of a bubble, but of such 
capacious dimensions as to contain himself and suit together 
with all sorts of living beasts. © 
MATERNAL AFFECTION—AN INDIAN MOTHER. 

Pe-we-ne was a handsome figure with unusually interesting 
features, and of modest and fascinating deportment; while 
quite young she became the wife of James Campbell, an 
American, by whom she was the mother of a male child, 
which was named James Campbell, by the father. 

Mr. Campbell desirous to raise and educate his son in ciy- 
ilized society, obtained the consent of Pe-we-ne, and placed 
him in early infancy, in the care of a respectable American 
family at Flourissant, in Missouri, where he remained until 
about the year 1828, when he was removed by his father and 
placed under the care of the late Mocrice Blondeaun, interpret- 
er for the United States of the Sauk and Fox tribes of In- 
dians. 

In August, 1829, Mr. Blondeau died, and the lad was left 
in the charge of Mr. Andrew St. Amont, brother-in-law to 
Mr. Blondeau, who then resided on Mr. Blondeau’s plantation, 
situated on the west bank of the Mississippi, about six miles 
above the present city of Keokuk, Lee County, Iowa. On 
visiting this little boy, professionally, during the antumnal 
sickness of that season, I was a little surprised at his easy, 
fluent and correct pronunciation of the English language; 
living as he was at the time in a family where thaé langnage 
was not spoken. I supposed him to be at that time about 
nine or ten years of age. 

Not long after the decease of Mr. Blondeau, Pe-we-ne re- 
paired to the late residence of Mr. Blondeau, where she found 
her son, and taking him with her, she conducted him to her 
forest home in the wilderness. I saw him afterwards fre- 
quently in company with his mother and her relatives. He 
was a very shrewd and sprightly lad, remarkably fair of com- 
plexion, for a half breed, and bore a marked resemblance of 
his father (Campbell), both in features and complexion. [I 
frequently urged his mother to permit him to remain among 
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- the white people, that he might receive an English education, 
- to which she replied that his father had gone to Sante Fe, 


and perhaps would never return—Mr. Blondeau, in whose 


_ care he had been left, was now dead; and he was now left 
~ alone among strangers who would tke little or no interest in 
his meeed and she could not bear to see him so abandoned 
and forsaken by all his natural protectors and adopted friends, 
she was therefore resolved to keep him until he was sufii- 
ciently grown to take care of himself. 

In the autumn of 1831, Pe-we-ne came to me in great dis- 
tress, and narrated the following singular story : 

An American family residing near the Mississippi River 
in the State of Illinois, had some five or six years previous to 
this, lost a little boy, an only son, about the same age of Pe- 
__-we-ne’s son, and as there were several families of Indians at 
' that time encamped in the neighborhood, and who about the 
same time left for the more interior wilderness; and although 
pursuit was made at the time, and every effort used within 
the power of the bereaved parents and their nighbors to re- 
cover their lost child, without success ; still there was a strong 
suspicion entertained that the child had been carried off by 
the Indians then in the neighborhood. 

About five years having elapsed since the above event, 
when Pe-we-ne, accompanied by her brother La-mas, two sisters 
and a few other Indian families, went into the same white 
settlement; and while the Indian men were employed in 
fowling on the bogs and sloughs, their women were almost 
daily visiting the houses of the white people in their little 
bartering excursions, for the purpose of obtaining melons, 
pumpkins, corn, &c., in exchange for dr essed skins, feathers, 
trinkets, &c., and in this isiesiness Pe-we-ne’s son was con- 
stantly employed as interpreter. It was soon reported in i 
neighborhood, that there was a wite child among these I 
dians, and that in sex, age, complexion and features it very 


~ much resembled their neighbor’s lost child—this intelligence 


was soon communicated to the breaved family, and a gencral 
excitement throughout the whole settlement was the natural 
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result ; a meeting was called, and a company raised to inves- 
tigate the matter. Pe-we-ne’s son was arrested at her brother’s 


4 


| 
| 


lodge and carried off by force, despite of her cries and en- — 


treaties; she followed after them in great distress, not know- 
ing the cause of this most extraordinary conduct. At length 
they arrived at a house, where a crowd of white people were 
assembled, and she saw her son presented to a white woman, 
who looked-at him, (as Pe-we-ne said, “ eme-tesh-e-tah,” i. e. 
“with all her heart,”) for a short time, then seizing him in 


her arms, this strange white woman seemed perfectly frantic — 


with grief or joy, for her tears flowed in streams, while she 
lavished upon the child a thousand kisses, accompanied with 
shrieks and exclamations. During this scene, which lasted 
some time, Pe-we-ne remained a silent spectator, wondering 
in her own mind what all this could mean. 

At length the mystery was revealed to her by her own son, 
he told her that “the white woman at whose house they then 
were, and who had displayed so much affection for him, wes, 
according to her own account of the case, his real mother, that 
she (Pe-we-ne) was accused of having stolen and carried away 
their child, whom for years they hrd mourned as dead, but 
by an act of the Great Good Spirit, she had been compelled 
to bring him back to his distressed and afflicted mother—that 
she must not think of keeping him any longer, or of taking 


him off again, at the peril of her life.” And for the better ~ 


security of the parents of this supposed son of theirs, all the 
Indians then in the settlement were required to decamp with- 
out delay, and forthwith to leave the place. She was further 
informed through her son, as interpreter, that the proof of his 
identity, as the real son and lost child of the white woman, 
was rendered indisputable by a scar on his forehead under 
his hair, which the white woman had described before she ex- 
amined him for it; and that any attempt to recapture or carry 
him off again, would result in the certain death of every indi- 
vidual so engaged. : 

This was, to Pe-we-ne, the most astonishing and inexplica- 
ble affair with which she had met. At first, she had been 
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ba greatly alarmed for the safety of her child, and had followed 
| his captors, in the greatest agony of suspense, but on witness- 
__ ing the scene of maternal fondness, exhibited in the tears and 
, _ affectionate caresses of this white woman, bestowed upon the 


ae little captive, her fears gave place to natonishment and wonder. 


_ . Thus robbed of her child, Pe-we-ne repaired with all haste 
to Saint Louis, Missouri, and laid her case before Gov. Clark, 
Superintendent of lading affairs, beseeching him to catericto 
and restore to her her child. The Governor delivered to her 
__a few lines directed to the writer, desiring him to interpose, 
- andif possible to recover the child and restore him to his 
-* mother. 
= On consulting with some of the citizens of the county where 
_ the disputed child was detained, I was informed that, not 
_ only the presumed parents of the little boy, but likewise the 
~ whole neighborhood were convinced beyond a doubt, that it 
was really the long lost child which had beeu so mysteriously 
- missing, and at length almost miraculously restored to its af 
- flicted parents, and that any attempt to restore him to the 
pretended Indian mother would be promptly resisted by the 
_ whole community. It was further urged, that even admit- 
ting that he was truly the child of the Indian woman, his best 
interest would be promoted by permitting him to remain with 
his adopted white parents, who were in easy circumstances, 
which would secure to him a respectable education, and a 
comfortable outfit on arriving at manhood. From these and 
other considerations, no effort was made either to restore the 
boy to his real mother, or to undeceive the joyful parents who 
believed him to be their own long lost child. After exhausting 
all her efforts with the Superintendent, Indian traders and 
others, in vain endeavors to recover her child, she at length 
set off alone to visit the residence of her captiveson. On her 
arrival she was promptly refused even the privilege of seeing 
her child, and ordered to leave instantly, which was imme- 
diately followed with a severe chastisement, and a forcible 
expulsion from the premises. But as that house contained 
the only object of her young heart’s affections and sole delight 
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~neighbochood, but lingered in the adjoining groves, 201 cea 
ing herself in the thickets and brush-wood which surrounded 
the residence of her darling boy, that she might tana 
get but a glimpse of the dear object of her heart’s fondest afte C- 
tion. At length she succeeded in attracting his attention, and 
enjoyed the indescriable pleasure of an interview with him in 
herconcealment ; these meetings were not often repeated before 
they were discovered, and Pe-we-ne was again cruelly beaten 
and driven away. She again returned, and was caught in the 
act of throwing a pair of beautifully ornamented moccasins to 
her son, over the fence behind which she was concealed ; she 
was again-severely punished. In this manner she continued _ 
for some months to suifer the most eruel treatment, and to | 
brook every hindrance and obstacle which was presented te } 
separate her from her child. But the inclemency of the win- 
ter came on, still poor Pe-we-ne clung to the spot with a toe | 
nacity only to be found in a mother’s love; she lingered in | 
woods which bordered the premises, nnd through grief, se 
vere and often repeated punishment, hunger and the chill 
blasts of winter, death came at last and relieved the lonely a | . 
ferer from her sorrows ; her mangled remains were found SeV- 
eral days after her decease, near the fence, partly devoured | 
by the domestic animals belonging to the fanily: 


_ ANTIPATHTIES TO THE RED RACE. 4) 


From the earliest settlement of our country until the pres. | 
ent time, the first impression made upon the minds of our | 
white population, whether in infancy, youth or at maturity, | 
are drawn from the recital of the fearful scenes of savage war- | 
fare ; the frightful yells of savage vengeance and the shrieks | 
of torture, the torch, the stake, the tomahawk and scalping 
knife, were presented to the minds as synonomous to the word 
Indian. 

Among my earliest recollections, more than fifty-five years 
AO, in a small garrison near the py Sees of Olivegreene 

Jreek with the Muskingum River, in Morgan County, i in the 
State of Ohio, there lived an alderly man whose caresses and 
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ntions kindly bestowed upon me, had endeared him, next 
my father in my affections. One evening about sun set, 
loud report of a rifle gun of large calibre, and heavily 
arged, was heard in the valley of Tuttle’s run, east of the 
ison, and perhaps a half mile distant—my old friend had 
one in search of an estray cow, and was known to be absent ; 
arm and anxiety were depicted in every face—the peculiar 
port of the Indian rifle could not be misunderstood—a son 
the absent man approaching my father said, “That gun 
lled my father.” This was the general opinion in the little 
garrison, consisting of seven or eight families, and without 
any other forces to rely upon but themselves, the best defen- 
msive arrangements were made, and the night passed in great 
anxiety and careful watching. 
_ But the mind of the young man could not endure the pain- 
‘ful suspense involving his father’s fate; he crept out of the 
| garrison in the silent hours of the night, and following the 
direction from whence the report of the gun came, and pass- 
“ing some distance into the thick woods, he was suddenly be- 
set by a faithful dog, who was still guarding the denuded and 
“mangled body of his murdered master ; the animal recognized 
_the voice of his young master, came to him, but returned in 
haste to his duty, lying down near the corpse. The melan- 
-choly fact was now disclosed; and the young man returned 
‘silently and secretly into the garrison. 

Early next day assistance was sent for to the garrison at 
Waterford, and the corpse was brought into the garrison, and 
surrounded by an extensive family of children, the widow and 
friends, whose distress may be better conceived than ex- 

pressed: 

_ Thus at the age of five years, I witnessed the fearful results 
of the rifle, the tomahawk and the scalping knife. My old 
affectionate friend, Abel Sherman (for that was his name) had 
his body pierced with a ball, which passed out at the breast ; 
his head was entirely flayed, and the skull penetrated in three 
places with the tomahawk. This scene made an indellible im- 
“pression upon my mind, which sixty-three years of an event- 
ful life have neither erased or obliterated. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN INDIAN DIALECT. 


Mr. Edward Winslow relates an interview with Conbatant, 
a renowned captain of Massasoit, chief of the Wampanoags, 
whose residence was at Paw-kun-naw-kut, now Bristol, Rhode 
Island. Conbatant asked Winslow, in case he should be taken 
sick, as Massasoit had been, and should send “for masiest _ 
(that i is physic) whether their master, the Governor, w would — 
send it,” &c. In William’s key Maskit is translated, “ give | 
me some physic.” Mis-sisk, isa general term for herbage, 
and mis-sis-kee, is any kind of botanical medicines. Thatthe 
Indian tribes who inhabited New England two hundred years _ 
ago, spoke the same dialects which are now used by the rem- — 
nants of a few of these tribes, who have survived the almost — 
total extinction of their race, is quite apparent among the - 
fragmentary colony of the race, now congregated south-west 
of the Missouri River. This fact is still further confirmed by 
a comparison of the names of rivers, places, &c. Itis said | 
that in 1621, the people of Plymouth sent an expedition un- 
der Standish, against Conbatant, and after besetting the house — 
where Conbatant was supposed to be, the narator says: “In 
this hurly burly, two guns were fired at random, to the 
great terror of all,’ &c. The Indian boys seeing the squaws 
protected, cried out, ‘“ Neensquaes! Neensquaes! ” that is, 
“Tama squaw, lama squaw.” This is quite passable In- 
dian at the present time, after a lapse of two hundred and 
twenty-nine-years. In the present language of the Ozauks,- 
I should write the sentence thus: “Neen Squawse! Neen 
Squawse!” that is, “I am a little girl! I am a little girl!” 

PANASE, OR PA-NOOSE. 

This is a generic term, for “‘ war birds,” or rapacious fowls, — 
of the genus falco. 

In Winslow's Relation, we find the following description of | 
** Pehsuat,” whom he says was a Panieses: 

“The Panieses are men of great courage and wisdom, and | 
to these also the devil appeareth more familiarly than to | 
others, and as we conceive, maketh covenant with them to | 
preserve them from death by wounds, with arrows, knives, | 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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hatchets, &e.” Pa-noose, or Panase, is often applied as a 
name to an individual brave or warrior, and sometimes it is 
the distinctive appellation of a clan or sub-division of a tribe, 
as the Eagle, Hawk, &c. 


me. “Again Mr. Winslow relates the incidents of a visit which 


_ he made in 1623, from Plymouth to Pokanoket, the residence 
_ of Massasoit, being sent as a bearer of medicine to that chief 
_ who was then lying dangerously sick; on arriving at the 
chief’s house, he says, “ They told him,” the sick chief, “ that 
_ Winsnow, (for they cannot pronounce the letter 2, but ordin- 
arily 7 in the place thereof,) had come.” Then he said twice, 
though very inwardly, “Keen Winsnow?” which is to say, 
art thou Winslow? I answered, “ ahhe,” that is yes. This 
is also intelligible Indian, and proves that Massosit spoke the 
same language that has been since spoken by Black Hawk, 
and is now used by most of the western tribes. ) 


PROPERTY. 


1. Or reat Propzrty.—They believe that. Wis-ak-ah, 
_ (the strong God), made this continent, called by them, * * 
* %* * from a small parcel of earth obtained from the old 
world after its submersion in the waters of the deluge, and 
that it was given to their forefathers by him, for an inheri- 
tance to them and to their descendants forever. 

A national right to real property may also be acquired by 
conquest, by purchase, or by a union of tribes for mutual de- 
fense and protection of territory already acquired. 

From their pursuits and manner of living it is obvious that 
the idea of real property, attaches rather to the spontaneous 
production of the country, such as fowl, fish, wild beasts, 
fruits, &c., than to the soil itself. Hence every member of 
the tribe or confederation, are tenants in common of the 
whole national territory, and by virtue of that right, have 
power to acquire private rights. 

2. PRIVATE RIGHT TO REAL Propurty—May be acquired 
by building a house, inclosing and cultivating a particular 
piece of ground. Here it may be proper to notice, as a fruit- 
ful source of war and national turmoils between neighboring 

o+ 
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tribes, the singular idea of the private rights of descendants to 
the bodies of their ancestors, and to the soil and country 


where their remains are deposited to rest in peace. When ~ 


one tribe has adopted a member of another into their own, he _ 


becomes thereby a member and tenant in common with his — 


adopted nation, and as such has a right to acquire private 
title to property by the same rules and regulations which 


govern the acquisition of property among the native members — 


of the tribes. 

If at the death of an individual so adopted, he is buried or 
interred in the usual way of disposing of the dead bodies of 
the tribe; his heirs and relatives belonging to his native tribe 


succeed to all his national rights in his adopted tribe. Hence © 


the usage adapted in many tribes of suspending the bodies of 
deceased strangers, foreigners, &c., in trees, in order to avoid 
the claims of their tribal connections, by presenting the in- 
corporation of such bodies with the soil of their country. 

This doctrine does not extend to an invading foe, who are 
slain in the country, and whose bodies are left to decompose 
upon the surface of the ground. But if the invaders take 
possession of the battle-field, give honorable and customary 
funeral ceremonies to their own dead, while they maim, dis- 
figure and insult the bodies of their slain enemies, this would 
be regarded as an accession of territory by conquest. 


This contest, however, is often continued for years, as for 


instance, where the invading war party have obtained a com- 
plete victory, and after the usual ceremonies are performed, 
they retire to their own country in triumph ; meanwhile the 
enemy return, dis-inter, mangle and mutilate the bodies of 
those who had been just buried with the honors of war, and 
collect and bury the exposed bodies of their friends with 
songs of triumph, as having retaken the field, insulted the 
foe and rescued the captives and insulted bodies of their 
friends, 

These scenes are re-enacted until one party retires from the 
conflict, or sues for peace, whereupon the victors divide the 
spoil with the conquered, as may best serve their own interest. 
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‘ But if the country is abandoned by its occupants without a 
| treaty between the parties, the victors claim the whole by 
_ conquest as justly due to their valor and indemnity for their 
loss of life in the enterprise. 


RIGHTS OF INDIVIUALS. 


: These are well defined by a few general rules, established 
_ by immemorial usage, as for example: 

The right of a father to dispose of his own daughter, at his 
own will; he may espouse her in infancy, or sell her at any 
subsequent period of single life without regard to age. 

The elder son of a chief, either civil or military (other cir- 
-- cumstances being equal) has a right to succeed his father in 

_ office, as well as to inherit his Mishaum, his medals and other 
insignia. 
The building of a house or preparing a piece of ground for 
- cultivation, gives an individual an exclusive right in those 
who perform the labor to the entire occupancy and benefit of 
the same. 
_ Also the constructing of traps for fish, fowl or other game, 
affords an indemnity to the sole use of whatever is taken 
thereby in the individual who constructed the same. 

The rules of the chase, however, have some more refined 
modifications ; as when one hunter wounds the game and an- 
other kills, or finds it, and first lays his hands on it, each have 
aright to his share of the game, i.e. the former takes the 
skin, the latter the flesh. 

This rule also obtains in war; he who wounds or kills an 
enemy, has a right to the scalp, but if another strike him with 
his hand before the first does, he is not only entitled to wear 
the painted hand upon his robe or blanket, but also to the 
- spoils taken from the body of the fallen foe. 
ESTIMATE OF REAL PROPERTY. 


This is in proportion to its productiveness of valuable or 
useful game; a low, swampy country, abounding with beaver, 
otter and muskrat, or a district consisting of mountains, rocks 
and precipices, in which bear, deer and elk abound, is es- 
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teemed incomparably more valuable than the most fertile soil, 
or forest groves of the most choice timber, where these are 
wanting. But little value is attached to salt springs or min- 
eral deposits, other than as they have been taught by exper 
ience, that Na men set a high estimate upon suk thin | } 


COSTUME. 


There has been doubtless a great change in the dress of 
these people, produced by the jagrecaicuiin amongst them of 
the manufactured fabrics of civilized men. ; 

Anciently their dress consisted chiefly of the products of 
their own country, manufactured by their own women. 

At the present time there still exists among some nations 
in North America, an honorable and very ancient fraternity, 
who hold secret and solemn lodge meetings; at which all the 
members of the society are required to appear in their ancient 
costumes ; not an article of dress is tolerated at these meetings 
which is of foreign or domestic manufacture, other than the 
products of their own country, and none but pure blooded In- 
dians are eligible members. 

Dress or Matrs.—The leggings, or dress of the lower ex- 
tremities, consist of two garments, prepared of dressed deer 
skins, or cloth, and bearing some resemblance to the two 
halves of a pair of pantaloons. The feet are covered with 
moccasins prepared of deer skin. 

Under a girdle or belt which surrounds the waist, is drawn 
a piece of blue or scarlet broad-cloth about half a yard in 
width, and a yard and a half in length, and passing between 
the lower extremities, the ends of the cloth forma flap in front 
and in the rear of the lower portion of the body. The blanket 
and shirt being added complete the ordinary dress of men. 

Blankets are of various sizes and colors, as well as differing 
greatly in their texture and value. The English Macina 
blanket is vastly superior to any other article of the kind 
which we have seen in the trade. These are white, red, blue 


and green, composed of fine wool, and of superior fabrica- 
tion. 
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. Dress or Femares.—A pair of blue cloth pantalets and 

_ deer skin moccasins complete the under dress of the lower 
extremities. Next a fathom of blue broad-cloth is passed round 
above the hips and extending down near to the ankles, is con- 
_ fined round the waist with a belt or girdle. A calico chemise 
covers the arms and body a little below the waist ; when to 
_' this is added a blanket, or another fathom of blue, scarlet or 
other broad-cloth, to be used as a robe or outer garment, the 
usual dress of females is complete. 

These constitute the ordinary dress in all seasons, but the 
blanket or cloth robe, is commonly dispensed with in warm 
weather, and doubled in very cold seasons. At night the 
under garments of both sexes are generally laid aside, and 
the blanket is alone retained as the covering for the night. . 

OrnAments.—A_ peculiar value is attached to wampum, or 
shell beads, to silver, to the feathers of the war-eagle, to the 
claws of the polar bear, the otter skin, polecat, mink, &e. 

Paints, pigments and dye-stuffs are in high estimation and 
almost universal use among the young and middle aged of 
both sexes ; vermillion, yellow ochre, chrome yellow, indigo, 
white clay, &c., as well as narrow ribbons of every color and 
hue, are in demand with these people. 

When the traders fail to furnish the market with these ar- 
ticles, recourse is had to roots, vegetables and colored clays 
as substitutes. 

WAR. 


Causzs.—Ancient feuds, territorial invasions, tribal ani- 
mosities, murder, horse stealing and ofter minor offenses, as 
for example the war of three years continuance between the 
Sioux, Sauks and Foxes, which was terminated by the treaty 
at Prairie Du Chien, in 1830, through the intervention of our 
Government. This war arose from the circumstance that a 
Sioux Indian, who had resided for some years among the Fox 
tribe on the upper Mississippi, and had married a Fox wo- 
man, sister to a noted Fox chief, commonly called Morgan, 
becoming desirous to return to his own country and nation, 
the Sioux left his wife and returned, taking with him, how- 
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ever, a horse which belonged to her. Some time afterward 
Morgan sent a messenger to say to the chief of the band to 
which the delinquent had fled, “ That he hoped that his sis- 
ter’s horse would be immediately returned, but that if he was 
disappointed in this reasonable expectation, he should be un- 
der the disagreeable necessity of coming to the Sioux country 
in pursuit of the horse, and if so, he might take something 
more than the horse.” 

To which the Sioux chief replied, that he knew nothing 
about the horse, but if there was any horse belonging to his 
sister, in the Sioux country, he might come and get it; and 
as to his taking something more than the horse, he would at- 
tend to that matter when it became necessary. 

‘Here the diplomacy ended; Morgan soon after invaded the 
Sioux country, murdered some families and a war commenced. 

EnuisrmMent.— War parties are usually, if not always, made 
up by voluntary enlistments. This may be done by joining in 
the war dance, or by uniting with the war party at any time 
prior to the time of marching. 

No fixed term of time is understood as the period of enlist- 
ment; but each individual is required to furnish hmself with 
the requisite means of subsistence for a given number of days, 
which is always equal to the time presumed to be necessary 
for completing the campaign. 

Horses, arms, subsistence and equipage belonging to men 
who do not enlist, are delivered to those volunteers who are 
destitute, and if the owners of such property do not voluntar- 
ily surrender it, then it is pressed, and distributed imnder the 
direction of the chief who commands the expedition. 

Crerrmontes.—The usual feast and sacrifice is celebrated 
before marching, accompanied with songs, prayers and 
speeches from their orators, the benedictions of their old men, 
and often with the prophetic assurances of their priests, of a 
prosperous campaign and a victorious return to their families 
and friends. 

Sussistencr.—Equal quantities of parched corn and dried 
meat are reduced to powder in a mortar, to which is added a 
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third part of maple sugar, and being well mixed is safely 
_ packed in small leather bags, containing from two to five or 
| six pounds, according to the number of days, or contemplated 
length of the expedition. One of these constitutes the entire 
_ rations for one soldier during the campaign, and are distrib- 
- uted to each man. 
| Oxver or Marcu.—The party set out in single file, and 
B. march slowly and silently from the place of rendevous. If they 
should meet within the precincts of their own country, any 
_ man belonging to their own nation, unless he is on express, 
or returning from a war excursion, he is subjected to a severe 
_ castigation, each individual of the party gives him a blow 
> with his gun stick, arrow or something of the kind, as he 
_ passes him, and this he is bound to stand and rezeive quietly, 
as a tax levied upon him by his countrymen for protecting 
him and his family from the common enemy. 


Encampment.—At sunset the party encamp for the night, 
usually in a circle or hollow square. While the wistosah, or 

' experienced warriors amuse themselves by smoking and re- 
counting the events of the day, &c., the young men or fresh 
recruits, prepare the supper which consists simply of mixing 

_ the compound powder, hereinbefore described, with water, in 
the proportion of about one ounce to a pint of water, in their 

_ camp-kettles, or other vessels carried for the purpose. Eight or 
. ten men, and sometimes more, mess together, and literally 
“eat out of the same kettle and with the same spoon!” The 
experienced warriors having eat, they smoke again, and then 
lie down to sleep. The fresh recruits, or candidates for mili- 
- tary glory, are all the while on their feet, never sitting down, 
eating or sleeping in the presence of their superiors; they 
constitute the corps of sentinels, post their own guards at 
some distance from the main camp, and after the warriors 
have fallen asleep, they seek repose, rest and sleep in a third 
line or circle, being within the circle or line of posted sent- 
inels, except the necessary watch to relieve the guard through 
the night. At the dawning of the day, the recruits, except 
those on guard, collect at the camp and prepare the morning 
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a 


repast, which is precisely the same as that already described. 
This must be eaten before sunrise, for it cannot be lawfully 
eaten then, until after the sun has set. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


That the commonly received opinion, among all the In- 
dian tribes in the United States, in reference to the form and 
structure of the earth, is, that it is a plane, infinitely exten- 
ded, may be asserted upon the best authority. And that they 
have just conceptions, in reference to the natural divisions of 
the earth into seas, lakes, continents and islands, cannot be 
denied. 


They also believe that the Deity has made other worlds, — 


and committed them to the care and control of other subor- 
dinate gods. That this earth has similar natural divisions of 
seas, lakes, continents and islands, on the under surface, as 
are here found upon the upper surface, that these continents 
and islands are at present inhabited by multitudes of god’s, 


or a superior race of men, to any now known upon the upper | 


surface of the earth. Also innumerable multitudes of every 
imaginative variety of the races of common men, beasts, birds 
and fishes, are now occupying the continents, islands, seas, 
lakes and rivers of the opposite surface of this earth. And 
that sooner or later, but at no very distant period of time, an 
immense multitude of men will come forth from the earth, 
marching from the east to the west, who will be as much 
superior to the present race of civilized men, in knowledge, 
science and the arts of war, as civilized men have ever been 
superior to the rudest savages. 

Then, and not before, will their wrongs and suffering be 
amply avenged on the white race of men, who have murdered 
their ancestors, robbed them of their country, and almost or 
quite exterminated the race of red men, from the surface of 
the earth. 

Far beyond the setting sun, in the remote regions of the 
west, there exist other sub-divisions of this earth, with trees 
of choice fruit, and where the forest groves and plains abound 
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ig with every description of game; and whose waters are sup- 
| plied with all manner of fish and fowl. 

q With some, this is esteemed the Indian paradise, whilst 
other tribes locate the Che-pi LEnauk, or Indian paradise, in 
iy the distant regions of the north, beyond the mountains, riv- 
e ers and seas of ice which form the barrier between this con- 
 tinent and that residence of light, for so the name should be 
interpreted, or more literally, “The Spirit Home.” 


CURRENCY. 


i! Wampum, is also called pe-se-me-kuk. This consists of 
_ strings of small sea shells about the size of barley corns or 
.. Somewhat larger, being perforated lengthwise, are strung on 
* thread like fibres of animal sinews, and has constituted the 
"ancient currency of many tribes, some of whom still continue 
its use. Its value has been variously estimated at different 
periods in American history, as would seem from the state- 
‘ment that the colony of New York was purchased from the 
_ Indians for a few pounds of these shells, while at later dates 
astring containing about thirty shells has been estimated 
“at one dollar. It may not be undeserving of notice here to 
remark that this currency too has been extensively counter- 
_ feited; thousands of pounds of porcelain beads, corresponding 
in size, shape, color and polish with the genuine wampum, 
have been thrown into the Indian market by traders. 
Muk-quok, i. e. a bear. The skin of this annimal became 
_ the representative of one dollar, at an early period in the his- 
tory of intercourse between the white people and several of 
the Indian tribes; among whom was the Shawnese, Miamies, 
- Kickapoos, Pottawatamies, &c. 
As-sa-pen, Racoon. The skin of this animal, also became 
the representative of one-fourth of a dollar among the same 
tribes who are sometimes distinguished by the name of wood- 
land, or forest Indians, whilst the current quarter of a dollar 
among the lake and river Indians, such as the Chippeway, 
Sauk, Fox, Memominie, Ottawa, &c. 
- Tau-ba, i. e. a buck, the skin of which is also the represen- 
tative of one dollar; while 0-4-0, i. e. a doe skin, represents half 
a dollar. 
35 
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HISTORY OF WEBSTER COUNTY, IOWA. 
BY MAJ. WILLIAM WILLIAMS, SR., FT. DODGE. 


A brief history of Webster County, Iowa, from the first set- 


tlement in 1849, up till the 1st of December, 1860, also, of the 
first explorations of the upper Desmoines valley, the causes 
that led to the establishment of Fort Dodge in what is now 
Webster County, for the protection of settlers in the north 
and north-western portion of Lowa, &e. 

The writer presents this history without apology to the public, confident 
that whatever are its merits or faults, they will be recognized and properly 


estimated. No effort at elaborations has been attempted, but a plain and 
concise statement of facts. Errors in some particulars may haye occured 


but from the pains and labor which have been employed to guard against — 


them, it is belived that they are few and unimportant. 


Tur Territory Norra or Fort Desmornes—Tue First Ex- 
PLORATION OF THE NoRTHERN TERRITORY ALONG THE Dzs- 
MOINES (oR RivER oF THE Sroux)—SurvEys—ATTack OF 
THE InprAns oN Mr. Marsn’s Surverine Party—Tuerr 
Arracks oN First Srrriters—EstasiisaMent or Fort 
Dopen—Txe ARRIVAL or THE Troops, &e., &e. 


The territory north of Fort Des Moines and east of the Des 


Moines river (originally known as the river of the Sioux) was 
included in the treaty or purchase made by Governor Cham- 
bers in 1842; also that lying on the west side of said river, 
as far north as the correction line, at a point about one mile 


and three-quarters below where Fort Dodge is situated. West 


of the Des Moines River from the correction line north, and 
from that point west to the Missouri River, still belonged to 
the Sioux Indians when Fort Dodge was established, and up 
till the ratification of the last treaty made with the Sioux in 
Minnesota (I think in the year 1851), when the Indian title 
to all lands within the limits of the State of Iowa was extin- 
guished. 

Fort Des Moines was established at the junction of the Des 


Moines and Raccoon Rivers, as the extreme outpost on the | 
northern frontier, in the year 18438, and was garrisoned by | 
United States dragoons commanded by Captain James Allen, | 


‘8 See RS 
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_ of the U.S. Army. This post was abandoned in the year 1846. 
_ At that time the country lying north of Raccoon Fork (or 
_ Fort Des Moines) was comparatively an unexplored region, 
_ the habitation of the wild Sioux Indians, buffalo and elk, &e. 
The only exploration of the country attempted previous to 
the establishment of Fort Des Moines, was by Captain Boon, 
_ of the U. 8. Dragoons, who, by order of the Secretary of War, 
_marched with his company of dragoons from Old Camp Des 
Moines, formerly a station of the U. S. Dragoons, situated on 
_ the Mississippi river (now Montrose). His route was up the 
Des Moines River to the fork or mouth of Raccoon River; from 
thence up the River of the Sioux (which the river was then 
‘named above the junction of the Raccoon River and Des 
Moines) to the junction of the east and west forks of the river, 
twelve miles north of Fort Dodge; thence up the west side 
of the east branch (which he named “Brother River’’) to a 
point at or near Chain Lakes, near the present State line. 
There the Sioux Indians, after closely watching his move- 
ments all the way up, met him in force and gave battle. After 
a severe brush with the Indians there, he turned his course 
eastward to Lake Albert Lee (which was named after Lieut. 
Albert Lee, of his company), and from thence to Dubuque, 
and down the Mississippi River back to Camp Des Moines. 


In 1848, surveys of the lands purchased north of Raccoon 
forks were commenced. Mr. Marsh, of Dubuque, in the 
employment of Government, set out with his company from 
Dubuque, to run and establish the correction line, from a 
point on the Mississippi to the Missouri River. He progressed 
with the work without molestation until he crossed the river 
of the Sioux (or Des Moines), when he was met by a body of 
Sionx Indians, headed by Stdom-ina-do-tah, a chief. They 
ordered him to puc-a-chee (clear out, be off,) pulled up his 
stakes and tore down his mounds, and gave him to know they 
claimed the country, and refused to let him proceed farther. 
Giving these positive orders, they left him a short distance 
from the west bank of the river. After some hesitation, Mr. 
Marsh concluded to proceed with his work. He had not 
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proceeded over three-fourths of a mile, at a point about half a 
mile south of the town plat of Fort Dodge, on the bench of land 
at the head of a large ravine, when the Indians surrounded 
them in force, and robbed them of every thing, taking their 
horses, breaking up their wagons and instruments, and forced 
them back across the river to find their way home the best 
way they could. In the fall and winter of the same year 
these Indians attacked Henry Lott, Jacob Mericle, L. Mericle, 
and one or two others who had ventured up to the Boon forks, 
and robbed them, and were constantly committing depreda- 
tions on settlers who ventured up north or northwest of Fort — 
Des Moines, becoming more bold after the troops had left 
Fort Des Moines. The depredations and outrages committed 
by these Indians being represented to Government, it was 
determined to establish a military post at some point on the 
northern frontier, for the purpose of keeping these Indians in 
check and protecting the frontier settlers that might come 
into this section of country. 


Early in 1849, Brevet General Mason, Colonel of the Sixth 
Regiment of United States Infantry, was directed to select a 
site for a fort as near as practicable to the northwest corner of 
the neutral ground established by treaty between the Sac, 
Fox, and Pottawattamie and the Sioux Indians, a strip of 
country reaching from the Des Moines River to the Mississippi. 
The north line of this ground is marked about three miles 
above Fort Dodge, where the post stands marking the north- 
west corner, on the east bank of the Des Moines River. The 
site where Fort Dodge now stands was selected on the east 
bank of the Des Moines River, a short distance below the 
mouth of Lizard River, which empties into the Des Moines, on 
the west side. At the same time great excitement prevailed 
amongst the citizens of Iowa, Tama and Benton counties, | 
owing to a large body of Sac and Fox Indians, seven or eight 
hundred in number, under the lead of the chiefs Powseheih, 
Shamonie, and Peta-co-tah, having returned from the lands 
allotted to them west of the Missouri River, and taken posses- 
sion of the country lying north of Marengo, on the Iowa River, 


or oer oe 
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_ their chief village being at what is since called Indian Town. 
__ Three companies of troops—as follows: Company E and Com- 
| pany O, 6th U.S. Infantry, and Company B, 2d U. 8. Dra- 
_ goons—were ordered from Fort Snelling to remove these 
ha Indians, and deliver them to the commanding officer at Fort 
" _Leavenworth, Kansas. After attending to that duty, Com- 
_ pany B, 2d Dragoons, commanded by Lieut. Gardner, and 
_ Company C, Lieut. J ohnston, returned to Fort Snelling, and 
_ Company E, U.S. 6th Infantry, were ordered, under command 
_ of Brevet Major Samuel Woods, to march to the Des Moines, 
to build and garrison the Fort on the site selected by General 
Mason. We took up the line of march from Camp Buckner, 
f on the Iowa River, on the last day of J uly, 1850. Most of 
_ the officers and men of the detachment had served in Florida 
_ and Mexico; and when they started for the Des Moines, all 
believed, from the character given of the country they were 
ordered to, that they were again about to be stationed in a 
_ country similar to Florida—a country destitute of timber, and 
- covered with lakes, ponds, and swamps; but they were very 
_agreeably disappointed. 
After a tedious march, having to bridge streams and 
sloughs, and pass a heavily-loaded train of wagons through 
_an uninhabited country, we arrived at the Des Moines, at 
the point designated, on the evening of the 23d day of Au- 
gust, 1850, and encamped on the ground now lying between 
the Public Square and Walnut street, and between Fourth 
and Fifth streets, in Fort Dodge. Upon our arrival, all the 
Indians fled from the east to the west side of the Des Moines, 
and something like nine months elapsed before any of them 
ventured to come near us or communicate with us. 


_- A commencement was made immediately to prepare the 

“necessary materials for building and preparing for winter 
quarters. In the latter part of November the buildings were 
up, and generally so far finished as to enable the troops to 
move into them, when we struck our tents and took possession 
of them. In honor of General Clarke, then Colonel of the 
6th Regiment U. 8. Infantry, to which the troops belonged, 
the post was named “Forr Crarxs.” 
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When we first came to this country, the whole northern 
and northwestern portion of Iowa was inhabited by the red 
man alone. Henry Lott, of whom I have before spoken, had 
found his way up as far as the mouth of Boon River (having 
fled from justice), but the Indians had driven him away, and 
he did not venture to return until he found the troops were 
on their way to establish a post on these frontiers. 


Tuer FIRST SETTLERS FOUND IN WEBSTER CoUNTY AFTER THE 
Troops ARRIVED—Maxkine Roaps anp BuILpING THE FIRST 
BrrpGEs—EXPLoraTion oF THE County—ORGANIZATION OF 
tHE Counry—Cuances oF County Bounparres—VAtL- 
UATION oF TAXABLE Property—Covunty Srats—First OFr- 
FIdERS ELEcreD FOR THE County, &c. 

After the buildings were up, and getting into quarters, we 
spent some time in exploring the county south of Fort Dodge, 
with the view of making roads, building bridges, &c., to 
enable our wagon trains to get down to Keokuk and Musca- 
tine on the Mississippi, for our supplies; when we found a 
few settlers near the mouth of Boon River, who, having learned 
that a military post was to be established in this section of 
the country, had pushed up and made claims and built their 
cabins previous to the time we arrived to build the fort. We 
there found the following persons, who had made claims and 
settled on what is called the Boon River fork; viz: Isaac Bell, 
Henry Lott, Francis McGuire, D. McGuire, Loudiwick Mericle, 
Jacob Mericle, D. B. Spalding, Osburn Brannan, and John 
Tolman, and their families. These were the first settlers in 
the district embraced in what is now Webster and Hamilton 
counties, who were not attached to the service at the Fort. 
There are now resident in the county of Webster men who 
were attached to the army and came here with the troops, 
who may justly claim to be amongst the very first settlers, 

-namely: William Williams, James B. Williams, John M. 

Hetiley, Thomas White, and James Mahoney. No white man 

was to be found east of the Fort until we reached the Cedar 

River, but one at Clear Lake. There we found aman named 

Hewett, living among the Indians and trading with them. 
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No white man north of us and none west until we reached 


_ the mouth of Big Sioux river. There we found the remains 
_ of an old trading post of the far company, where several 


_ Frenchmen were living with the Indians and intermarried 


_ with them. The above named settlers on Boon River were 
_ the only white settlers we discovered for some time in this 
~ region of country. During the following year, 1851, several 
came in. So rapidly did the immigration put in along the 
road we made south of Iowa River, and to Des Moines, that 
Boon county was organized in 1850. Such was the effect of 
the establishment of this post (Fort Dodge), and stationing 
troops between both and the Indians. In 1851, a number 
of immigrants from Missouri settled in forks of the Boon and 
_ Des Moines River; among the number was Wm. Pierce, Tol- 
man Wolsey, the Eslichs, and Howards. 

The Legislature of Iowa, in session of 1850-51, arranged 
and laid out all the territory lying north and northwest of the 
State into counties, and named them. What is now Webster 
county was then named Yell county, and what is now named 
- Hamilton county was named Fisley. These counties were 

named after, or in honor of two colonels who fell in Mexico. 
During the session of the Legislature of 1852-53, the set- 
tlers in Boon forks, the only settlers in the counties of Yell 
and Risloy, numbering about fifty, for the purpose of making 
for themselves a central pomt and secure a county seat, peti- 
_ tioned, and by false statements induced, the Legislature to 
pass a law uniting the two counties Yell and Risley in one 
county, which they named Webster county. In April, 1853, 
Webster County was organized, when fifty votes were polled. 
In August following seventy-six votes were polled. This 
election was the first county election in Webster County. The 
first county officials elected were, for County Judge, Wm. 
Pierce, Register and Recorder Tolman Wolsey; Clerk Jesse 
Goodrich, School Fund Commissioner; John Tolman, Sheriff ; 
I. Doty; Justices of the Peace, Rev. John Johns and Loudi- 
wick Mericle; Constable, John Heffley; Township Clerk, 
Sherman Hart; Assessor, Samuel Esliche; County Surveyor, 


George Warner. 
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Then Washington township was organized, the only township 
organized in the county; it embraced the whole county. The 


valuation of the property in the county, exclusive of the — 


United States property at the Fort, was, in 1850, $40,000. 


In August, 1853, Webster County had a population of about _ 


one hundred and fifty souls, all of whom were located in Boon 
Forks, about twenty miles south of the fort, (with the excep- 
tion of six or eight at the fort) they formed a Republic of their 
own; law and justice was administered in their own way, 
every man studied the code of Iowa, and expounded the law 
to suit himself; the Rev. John Johns, the only divine amongst 
them preached and expounded the scriptures for them on the 


Sabbath day, when he was not too much engaged in bee © 


hunting, deer hunting and trapping—making claims, selling 
them and hunting engaged the attention of most of these first 


settlers, many of them had claims for every member of the — 


family, all felt rich in lands. 


Homer was the first county seat of Webster County, and 
was located in the fall of 1853, situated near the Boon River, 
nineteen miles south of Fort Dodge. The first post office in 
the county was established at Homer. Granville Berkley, 
Post Master, the mail matter he kept in a trunk under his 
bed, the office was served once a week, carried on horse back ; 
the troops at the garrison carried their own mail from Fort 
Desmoines. 


Tur Fort—Troors—Orricers at THE FortT—CHANGE OF NAME 
FroM Tort CLARKE TO THAT OF Fort Dopgz—Dxrs Moryzs 
River Grant—TrRoors orDERED To THE Norta—Forv 
ABANDONED—F rst Sretriters Norrs or tHE Fort—Frrst 
BUILDING ERECTED IN Fort DopGE AFTER THE TROOPS LEFT— 
First Court HELD IN THE Country—Post Orricr ESTABLISH- 


ED—GoOvVERNMENT Lanp Orrick EsTABLISHED—Covunty SEAT | 


REMOVED TO Fort Dop@e—Covunrty pDIviIDED, AND THE PROG- 
RESS OF THE CoUNTY GENERALLY, 


As already stated the troops arrived at the points selected | 


on the evening of the 23d of August, 1850, and encamped on 
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| the second bench of land on the east side of the Des Moines 
_ River, the right of the line resting near the south-east corner 
of the Public Square, as now laid out in the town plat of Ft. 
Dodge, the left resting near the corner of Walnut and Fifth 


streets, fronting west. On the approach of the troops the 


_ Indians all fled from the east to the west side of the river Des 
- Moines. The troops were set to work immediately to cut 
* timber and prepare the necessary material for building quar- 
_ ters. The Quartermaster as soon as possible brought on and 
put in motion a steam saw-mill, and great efforts were made 
to have the necessary buildings up and habitable before the 
winter would set in. They succeeded (by putting on tempo- 
y vary roofs) in making them habitable by the middle of No- 
_ vember, when they struck their tents and took possession 
of the buildings. The garrison generally was composed of. 
from 120 to 130, including officers, rank and file, women and 
children, and citizen mechanics employed. The troops sta- 
tioned here were men who had served during the war with 
_ Mexico, and many of them in the Florida war. The officers 
_ were Brevet Maj. Samuel Woods, Brevet Maj. L. A. Armi- 
stead, acting as Commissary, Lieut. Stubbs, Lieut. L. S. 
Corley, Snrgeon, Doct. I. Keeney, (Maj. W. Williams acting as 
Sutler), Maj. Woods in command of the post. The build- 
ings were arranged in line, as all when laying out the ground 
_agreed in the opinion that at some future time a town of some 
importance would be built on the site selected, end for that 
reason arranged the buildings in the order they did in line, 
forming one side of a street. 
In the spring of 1851 the men were put to fencing up and 
_ breaking ground for farming purposes, agreeably to the regu- 
lations adopted at out-posts; being required to raise their 
own supplies of corn, oats and vegetables. 
In the fall of 1851, by order of the Secretary of War, the 
name of the Fort was changed from Fort Clarke to that of 
Fort Dodge, in honor of Gen. Henry Dodge, of Wisconsin, 
then U.S. Senator from that state. The change was made 
in consequence of a portion of the 6th regiment having built 
36 
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a fort further west, and also named it Fort Clarke, which 

caused confusion in mail matters and in forwarding supplies. 

The military reservation intended for Fort Dodge, was four 

miles south and four miles north of the fort, along the Des 

Moines River, and two miles on each side of said river, mak- 

ing a strip of land eight miles long by four miles wide, but 

before it was distinctly surveyed and laid out, the decision 
was made that the Des Moines River Grant extended above 

Raccoon Fork to the source of the River Des Moines, giving 

every odd section to the State of Iowa for the improve- 

ment of the Des Moines River up to the Raccoon Fork. This 
decision interfered with the United States making such reser- 
vation, and when the lands were sectionized, it was found 
that the buildings and improvements of the fort were erected 
on a river section, being situated on Section No. 19, township 

89, range 28 west. 

At this post during the time they were stationed here, the 
troops were kept very busy in checking the Indians and pre- 
venting them from committing depredations on frontier set- 
tlers. They had in charge all the north, north-eastern and 
north-western frontiers, from the eastern part of the state to 
the Missouri River. An outfit of thirty men, mounted, was 
constantly kept in readiness to pursue the savages when an 
alarm was given, and a great part of the time kept men on 
the scout to watch their movements. 

In 1858 the troops stationed at Fort Dodge were ordered to 
move 150 miles north in Minnesota, to build a new fort on the 
north line of the then new purchase made from the Sioux 
Indians, which has been built and named Fort Ridgely. In 
the latter part of September, 1853, the last division of the 
troops left, when the fort was abandoned. Maj. Wm. Wil- 
liams quit the service with the view of purchasing the post 
site and adjoining lands. 

Purcuase or THe Forr Srre anp apsorine LANDS—Town 
LAID our—F rst Serrters in Town or Fr. Dopez—Firsr 
Ssrtters Norru or Forr Dogr—EsraprisumMent or Post 
OrricE—Government Land Orriog—Orser Towns LAID 
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‘OUT IN THE Counry—WenrsteR County Dirvinep>—Oounty 
Orricers—Jupers or District Courtr—N. UMBER OF Town- 
SHIPS IN THE County—Marm Rovrrs—Vatvation or Prop- 
ERTY—NUMBER OF Innasrrants—Ramroap—Courr Hovuss 
—Contractors, &., &e. . 


In January, 1854, Maj. W. Williams succeeded in purchas- 
ing the fort site for the Fort Dodge Company, composed of 
John Lemp, of Muscatine, Jesse Williams and Bernhart 
Hurse, of Fairfield, Iowa, who afterwards sold an interest to 
Geo. Gillaspy, of Ottumwa. 

On the 27th of March, 1854, the first town plat was surveyed 
and laid out, including the fort buildings. After the troops 
_ abandoned the fort Maj. Williams, his son Jas. B. Williams, 
(a young boy), and Serg’t John Heffley, a discharged. soldier, 
were the only occupants for near two years. During that time 
the only settlers who were north of the fort was Wm. R. Mil- 
ler and family, who had settled on a claim nine miles north. 
Henry Lott (who always kept on the extreme frontier,) had 
gone up and made a claim about thirty miles north of what 
is now called Lott’s Creek. Asa C. Call, Esq., fand his 
brother Ambrose Call, had made claims and settled forty 
miles north, where Algona is now situated. These were the 
first settlers north of Fort Dodge. After the troops had left 
_for Minnesota the Indians began to close in again, and be- 
_ came impudent and troublesome; particularly so after Lott 
and his son murdered the Indian Si-dom-i-na-do-tah and his 
family, and fled from the country. They became very sullen 
and hostile. Soon after they drove Wm. R. Miller and fam- 
ily to the fort for shelter. In January, 1854, Lott committed 
this murder, and for some time we anticipated an attack from 
them every day. In the month of March and April some 
settlers came in, among whom was Preston Vancleave, John 
Vancleave, Volsey Knight, 8. A. Scovel with their families, 
and settled in the fort. Robert Scott and John Scott, who 
had settled some distance below the fort, abandoned their 
claims and fled to the fort from fear of the Indians. Edward 
McKnight, Wm. Plumb, Cyrus C. Carpenter and Rob’t John- 
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ston came in to settle; these were the first settlers at Fort 
Dodge after it was laid out as a town. In the latter part of 
April Jos. Sweets, J. Rensland and L. Kitzman, three dis- 
charged soldiers, returned to us; this gave us a force of about 


fifteen well armed men, which gave confidence to settlers that 


we could defend ourselves from any attack from the Indians. 
In the fall of 1854 a number of settlers came in and settled 
below us. In the fall 1854 a Post Office was established, and 
Wm. Williams was appointed postmaster. Congress in ses- 


or 


sion of 1854-5 established a Government Land Office at the © 
fort. In the spring of 1855 immigration increased rapidly; du- — 


ring that year there was quite an increase of population in 


Fort Dodge and in the northern part of the county. In Sep- © 


tember, 1855, the first building was erected outside of the line 
of the garrison buildings by Messrs. Gilmore and Chand- 
ler. In August, 1854, the first District Court was held at 
Homer, the county seat of Webster County, Judge C. L 
McFarland, presiding, and Frances Esleck was the first Dis- 
trict Clerk. 

In May, 1854, the town of New Castle was laid out by 
Walter C. Wilson and Sumner Wilson. This town is situ- 
ated on Boon River about twenty miles east of Fort Dodge 
on the road to Dubuque. In July, 1855, a number of immi- 
grants having came in and settled in New Castle and its 


ee 


vicinity, this town was enlarged by additions and the name _ 


changed to Webster City. In June, 1855, Paris, a town on 
the south side of Beon River on the road to Des Moines, was 
laid out on the 5th day of November, 1855. 


The Government Land Office was opened at Fort Dodge 
for the sale of Government Lands; Gen. Van Antwerp, Re- 
ceiver, and Wm. H. Merritt, Register. The office was opened 
in the commissary building erected by the troops, situate on 
the corner of Second and Williams streets. The opening of 
the Land Office and sale of lands caused a great rush of spec- 
ulators and buyers to come in. The population increased 
very rapidly in Fort Dodge and in the northern portion of 
the county during the following year, 1856. In April, 1856, 
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_ the county seat of Webster County was (by the voice of the 
_ people) removed from Homer to Fort Dodge. Same year 
_ additions were laid out and the town of Fort Dodge extended. 
* Same year, July, 1856, the town of Border Plain was laid 
out by I. Engle and others, situated about ten miles south of 
Fort Dodge, on the east side of the Des Moines River. The 
~ east side of the Des Moines was first settled south of the fort; 
no settlements of any account were made on the west side 
until 1856. The east side of the river was first settled from 
_ the fact that the military made good roads and bridged the 
streams on that side, which had the effect to keep the travel 
_ on that side of the river. It was not long after that immi- 
_ grants began to come in freely. In 1856 it was discovered 
_ that the land on the west side generally was superior to that 
on the east side, and it was rapidly settled upon by good 
farmers. Mills were erected and towns laid out. The town 
of Buchanan was laid out on the west side in J une, 1856, 
_ situated about fifteen miles south of Fort Dodge. West Day- 
- ton, about twenty miles south of the fort, was laid out in Au- 
gust, 1856. Belleville, on the Des Moines, about eighteen 
miles south-east of the fort, was laid out in 1857. At the 
session of the legislature, 1856-7, Webster County was 
divided by striking off the territory formerly embraced in the 
old County of Risley, and formed a new county, which they 
named Hamilton. Webster City was made the county seat. 
At the same session the legislature added to Webster County 
part of what was originally Humboldt County ; this left Web- 
ster County as it now stands, with the territory formerly em- 
braced in Yell, with the addition of township No. 90 taken 
off Humboldt County, making the county twenty-four miles 
from east to west, and thirty miles from north to south. On 
July 31, 1856, the first newspaper was published, called the 
Fort Dodge Sentinel, edited by A. S. White. 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF BUSINESS, EDUCATION IN IOWA. 


BY J. SHROCK, IOWA CITY. 


In this age of steam and electricity, andin a country where 
the neigh of the iron steed is heard from ocean to ocean, and 
where the magnetic wire is quivering from east to west, and — : 
the current of commercial activity is moving around with a_ 
corresponding velocity, we are most forcibly impressed with — 
the importance of a practical business education. f 
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The young man who enters into the business world at the 
present day, with nothing more than a classical or scientific 
education, is but a floating straw in the vast ocean of com- 
merce, to be drifted about by the tide of misfortune, and is _ 
thus too often crushed—tinancially and mentally—simply for 
the want of practical business training. 

Life is too short, and time too valuable, to justify any one 
to enter the active duties of business life as a school of ex- 
‘perience, at the expense of spending half a life time in learning 
the elements of business, and the inconvenience of commit- 
ting constant blunders. 


Indispensable to the attainment of the highest degree of 
satisfaction and success in business, is a good practical hand 
writing, a thorough knowledge of commercial calculation, 
book-keeping and commercial law. Practical business men 
conceived the idea, many years ago, that to achieve the high- 
est results in these branches, and to meet the demand of the 
times, it was necessary to establish schools where young men 
might learn the elements of business, and thereby save them- 
selves years of unprofitable toil and embarrassment in busi- 
ness, and perhaps from financial ruin. 


~} 


"What has been the result? The idea at once suggested it- 
self as practicable, and was acted upon as an experiment, at | 
first by organizing classes in writing and book-keeping in dif. | 
ferent parts of the country, the success of which soon led to | 
the establishment of commercial colleges, now so numerous | 
in this country. | 


Thousands of young men who have graduated from these | 


| 
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institutions, are filling with great ability and satisfaction, 
_ high and renumerative positions. 
| Not only do young men attend these institutions, but many 
_ who are more advanced in life, who labor under disadvan- 
| tages in consequence of their deficiency in the most common 
_ branches which constitute a business education, avail them- 
_ Selves of their facilities. For the past few years many ladies 
_ have attended these colleges, and are now filling pleasant and 
- lucrative positions. 
__ Others who have been educated in them and have become 
proficient in pensmanship, are engaged in teaching this use- 
ful, but much neglected art, with profit to themselves and to 
.-the community at large. 
Towa, noble Iowa! ever up to the times in literature, art 
and commerce, has not failed to provide for the business ed- 
ucation of her youth. There are now seven business colleges 
in the state, located respectively in Dubuque, Davenport, 
Burlington, Keokuk, Iowa City, Desmoines and Oskaloosa, 
some of which are equal to any institution of the kind in the 
east. 

The first Commercial College established in Iowa, was per- 
haps the branch of Duff’s College, at Burlington, which we 
believe had an existence in 1854. Not being in possession 

of the necessary statistics, we are unable to give any positive . 
dates or particulars connected with the institution. Mr. L. H. 
Dalhoff, was the principal. This college was unsuccessful 
from some cause, though perhaps not attributable to its man- 
agement. At least it was continued only for a few years. 
In 1855, Mr. W. V. Barr, of Cincinnati, opened a commer- 
cial school in Davenport, under the name of “ Barr’s Com- 
‘mercial College.” It was of course a small beginning, but 
gradually increased in popularity until 1856, when he asso- 
ciated with himself Joseph C. Lopez, of Alabama, a civil en- 
gineer by profession. 
In January, 1857, Mr. Barr died, leaving the school, then 
recently located in new rooms, fitted up for that purpose, with 
some twenty students in attendance, in Mr. Lopez’s hands. 
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In February, 1857, Mr. W. H. Pratt moved to Davenport, 


intending to open a commercial school, having been engaged © 
for several years in teaching writing and book-keeping. He 
went in, however, with Mr. Lopez, taking the writing depart-_ 


ment at first, and in April bought a half interest in the insti- 
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tution. Theschool was then incorporated as the “ Davenport — 


Commercial College.” These gentlemen continued the school 


with some success until the spring of 1859, when Mr. Pratt — 


purchased Mr. Lopez’s interest. Mr. Pratt then conducted — 


the institution successfully, as sole proprietor, until1865. In ~ , 


December, 1859, Mr. Pratt bought out the fixtures of Davis 


and Tipton’s Commercial College, (which had been started in — 
Davenport, a year and a half previous, but was unsuccessful). — 


In 1864, this school had increased so as to become suffi- 
ciently remunerative to tempt the cupidity of other parties, 
numbering from fifty to seventy-five pupils in average actual 
attendance. 

With his daughter’s assistance, Mr. Pratt performed all the 
labor of teaching and business management, so that expenses 
were light, and he began to realize some returns for his un- 
requited labor during the hard times of preceding years. 

In January, 1865, he entered into partnership with Worth- 
ington and Warner—who had several other colleges—mak- 
ing this one of the “chain.” (Chains, though now played 
out, were fashionable in those days). 

The new firm proposed to extend their facilities consider- 
ably, and began by taking larger rooms, introducing tele- 
graphing, &c. This college was a complete success to the 
time of its closing in the fall of 1865, when its fixtures, &c., 
were sold out to Bryant, Stratton and Merrill. 

Mr. Pratt is the pioneer of business educators in this state 
and has prepared the way for his successors, who are sith 
reaping the benefits of his labors. 


- 


Baylies’ Commercial College, at Dubuque, is the oldest now | 
in existence in the state, and perhaps one of the oldest in the | 
north-west. It was founded in 1858, by Mr. Aaron Baylies, _ 


a gentleman of large and practical experience as an educator 


t 
} 


oa 
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_ and business man, and one of the pioneers in the Commercial 
_ College enterprise. He was formerly of the firm of Baylies & 
_ Lincoln, of Milwaukee, which next to Bell’s, of Chicago, was 
* probably the oldest institution of the kind in the north-west. 
_ The Dubuque College was conducted upon the most approved 
_ plan then known to business educators, and was a favorite with 
_ business men from the first. It was incorporated during the 
year 1859, under the laws of Iowa, and granted a charter. 
The President, A. Baylies, ably and successfully conducted 
the college until August 2, 1863, when he died very suddenly 
in Boston, Mass., during a temporary sojourn in that city. 
_ The present proprietor, Mr. C. Baylies, who was at that time 
‘Superintendent and teacher in the college, succeeded to the 
presidency of the same, and has conducted it until the present 
time. A telegraph department was added in 1865, and the 
popular system of actual business practice was soon after in- 
troduced. Many other improvements in course of study 
method of teaching, &c., have been and are being added as 
experience proves them desirable. 

The Keokuk branch was established in that city during the 
fall of 1866, in charge of Wm. H. Miller, formerly one of the 
“faculty at Dubuque. The Keokuk College has proven a suc- 

cess, and is now regarded as one of the permanent institutions 

of the Gate City. Mr. D. D. Morse has ably conducted the 
writing departments. Over one hundred students were in 
attendance during the past winter. 

‘The Bryant and Stratton Commercial College, at Daven- 

port, was opened during the year 1865, by Bryant, Stratton 

-& Merrill. The school was under the supervision and man- 

agement of Mr. Merrill. 

- In the spring or summer of 1867, the institution was pur- 
chased by Messrs. [les and Montague, under whose proprie- 
torship and management the school continued until late in 
1867, or early in 1868, when Mr. Iles died, leaving the man- 
agement of the institution to Mr. Montague. Mr. Curtis, then 
of the Bryant and Stratton College of Burlington, subse- 
quently became associated with Mr. Montague, and the col- 

37 
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lege is still in successful operation under the supervision of 
these gentlemen. We are not furnished with the number in” 


attendance during the past year, but learn that it has been 
good. mad 

The Bryant and Stratton Commercial College at Burling- 
ton, was established in the fall of 1865, under the proprietor- 
ship of Bryant, Stratton and Merrill. 

This institution, after various changes, is now under the 
proprietorship of Mr. J. Bonsall, who constitutes “ principal 
and faculty.” We have no knowledge of its facilities and 
patronage, but trust it has not taken the name of Bryant and 
Stratton in vain. : 

The Iowa Business College, of Desmoines, was established 
by J. W. Mufily, C. B. Worthington and F. W. Warner, and 
opened for students November 1, 1865. The firm was known 
as Worthington, Warner & Co., and the college was one of 
some ten or fifteen schools, composing the American chain. 

It was conducted by Messrs. Muffly and Worthington, un- 
der the joint proprietorship above stated, until December 1, 
1867, when the firm was dissolved, and Mr. Muffly became 
sole proprietor. January 1, 1869, he associated with himself 
Mr. W. D. Ellsworth, as penman and principal of the writing 
department. 

There has been no change in the principalship of the col- 
lege, it having been conducted from its first opening by the 
present principal, Mr. J. W. Mufily. Number of students in 
commercial department last winter (1868 and 1869), ninety- 
seven. Ladies in writing department fifty-four. 

The Oskaloosa Commercial College was opened in Sept., 
1866, in connection with Oskaloosa College, and has been 
under the supervision of Mr. M. P. Givens from its com- 
mencement. The course adopted is about the same as in the 
Bryant and Stratton Colleges. This institution has proved a 
complete success, and has been well attended. The first year 
the majority of students were from Oskaloosa and vicinity. 
Since then the number from different parts of the state has 
been increasing. Many of the students who have completed 
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the course are filling Incrative positions of various kinds, 


_ while many have been called into business before completing 
_ the course on account of their proficiency in business pen- 
 manship, which has been made a specialty. 


_ The Iowa City Commercial College, was first opened in 
_ September, 1866, by Mr. J. L. Craig, of Indiana. 


Shrock’s Writing Academy, then in successful operation 


for one year, was made part of this institution. With this ad- 


ditional facility, the spacious College Hall was soon filled with 


- students. 


In the summer of 1867, Mr. Wm. McClain, an experienced 
teacher and practical business man, became the proprietor 


and principal of the college, under whose supervision it still 


continues, and who with the assistance of competent teachers 
in its various departments, has built it up on a permanent 
basis, having gained for it a fine reputation on account of the 
thoroughness of its graduates. 

- The writing department is still under the supervision of 


Mr. J. Shrock, who for the benefit of those who wish to make 


penmanship a specialty, in any or all of its branches—plain 
and ornamental, and pen drawing—continues his writing 
academy in connection with the college. 

The Commercial College, proper, has had an attendance of 
over one hundred during the past year, in addition to which 
there has been a class in book-keeping, of thirty-five or forty, 
from the normal department of the State University, for the 
past three months. The writing academy has had an attend- 
ance of one hundred. Total attendance during the year, two 


_ hundred and forty. Many of its graduates are filling remu- 
erative and responsible positions of different kinds. 


There are several other schools of minor importance, in the 
state, where writing and book-keeping are taught, to which 
we shall not allude. 

We have endeavored to give an impartial notice of the dif- 
ferent Commercial Colleges throughout the state according to 
the best information we could obtain. If in any case we have 
failed to do justice, it has been for want of proper statistics. 
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RECOLLECTION OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF N. W. IOWA. 
BY N. LEVERING, MECKLIN, MO. 


In order that a mechanic may construct a perfect piece of 
mechanism, it is highly essential that he should have all the 
necessary appliances and requisites for the same; without 
these skill will fall short in accomplishing the object desired. 
So it is in some degree in my attempting to write a sketch of 
the early settlement of north-western Iowa. For the want of 
the proper requisites, such as assistance from some of the 
pioneer settlers, county records, &c., ] can write but an im- 
perfect sketch, but hope that what I may write from memory, 
and the few dates which I have in my possession, may call 
out or induce some one of the old settlers in north-western 
Towa, to take up the subject and do it the justice that it re- 
quires. In this article I will speak mostly of Woodbury 
County. 

In the spring or summer of 1848, the first settlement was 
commenced in Woodbury County, by one William Thomp- 
son, from Morgan County, Lllinois. It would be proper to 
state here, that some years prior to Mr. Thompson’s arrival 
there were a number of Canadian French in scattering settle- 
ments along the Missouri River, in Woodbury and adjoining 
counties, for the purpose of trading and tratlicing with the ab- 
origines with whom they had become allied by the ties of af- 
finity and consanguinity. This class of persons could not prop- 
erly be called actual settlers. 

Mr. Thompson (or old Bill, as he was familliarly called) 
was a tall athletic and muscular man, eccentric in his habits, 
but possessing a kind heart and an enterprising spirit. He 
had no family with him, having buried his wife in Illinois, a 
short time previous to his emigrating to north-western Iowa. 
She left him two sons, whom he put in charge of some of his 
relatives, having thus arranged his family and domestic mat- 
ters, and being in a manner unchained from the world, he 
shoved out for the north-west, and brought up at Floyd’s 
Bluff, in Woodbury County, Iowa, about two miles below 
where Sioux City now stands, where he bought or made a 


' 


| 
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© otis which included Floyd’s Bluff. The Indian title to 
_ these lands had been extinguished the previous year (1847), 
_and all north-western Iowa was thrown open for settlement. 
. Mr. Thompson, anticipating aheavy i immigration, and believ- 
_ ing that the rich and fertile prairies of the north-west, would 
soon be occupied by an industrious and enterprising people, 
4 Phe thought to lay the foundation of a nucleus, around which 
_ would cluster the business and commercial interests of the 
country. Accordingly he laid off a town at Floyd’s Bluff, 
_maming it Thompson town, in honor of himself, which like 
most of western towns was destined to be the point. But un- 
fortunately for the locality, it had no permanent landing for 
boats, and the city so abrupt and _bluffy, that it was said that 
_ the lots hung up by the corners, sv that both sides could be 
cultivated, consequently the enterprise proved an entire fail- 
ure. To give his town an aspect of improvement, more than 
the stakes which designated the lots, he erected a cabin, 
which was soon after occupied by one Mr. Townsley and 
family. Mrs. Townsley was, I think, the first white woman in 
Woodbury County. 

Mr. Thompson soon after erected a mill for grinding corn, 
propelled by horse power, which I believe was the first mill 
built in the county. Soon after his location at this point, he 
was followed by his brother Charles, who also secured aclaim 
adjoining that of his brother. Numerous bands of Indians 
were roaming through the country and watching with no lit- 
tle interest the progress of their pale faced brethren, and 
their increasing numbers. Game such as buffalo, elk, deer, 
turkeys, beaver, &c., abounded. Wild fruits of the choicest 
and most luxuriant character common to the western country, 
such as grapes plumbs, raspberries, &c., were found here in 
great quantities, and supplied our pioneer settler’s tables with 
many luxuries. 

In the spring of 1849, Theophile Bruigher, a Canadian 
Frenchman, came down from the headwaters of the Missouri 
River, where he had been employed in the services of the 
American Fur Company, and settled near the mouth of the 
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Big Sioux River, on the Iowa side, about two and a half miles 


above where Sioux City now stands. He had two squaw 


eieetea ree ta 


wives, both of whom were daughters of the celebrated Sioux — 


chief, War Eagle. 

In May, 1857, Mr. B. buried one of his wives, and I think 
the following year he buried the other. They left him thirteen 
children, all of whom drew their half-breed script from the 
government for three hundred and twenty acres of land each, 
making in all four thousand one hundred and sixty acres a 
liberal premium for half-breeds. Congress undoubtedly made 
a very grave mistake when it passed the act granting to each 
half-breed Indian three hundred and twenty acres of land, 


issuing script for the same, which half-breed script is allowed — 


to be laid on any government lands, whether in market or 
not; thus in a manner offering a premium on half-breeds. 
I will not stop here to discuss the evils flowing from and at- 
tendant upon such a law, as the reader will perceive at a 
glance its demoralizing and degrading influence. Mr. B. still 
resides there, the proprietor of a very large and excellent 
farm. 

If I am correctly informed, sometime in the fall of 1849, 
Robert Perry, a man of some literary attainment, but of pe- 
culiar and eccentric mind, emigrated from the District of 
Columbia, and settled in what is now Sioux City proper, 
where he erected a cabin on the bank of a small stream that 
now bears his name. It is said that Mr. Perry at one time 
imbibed a little too freely of the “ overjoyful,” and while la- 
boring under its exhilarating influence, was precipitated into 
the stream, which has since that time borne his name. In 
1851, he removed, I believe, back to some of the eastern 
states. 

What is now known as Sioux City East Addition, was 
owned and ee Mr. Bruigher, as a cornfield (it had 
formaly been oeew by the Indians for the same purpose). 
In 1852, he sold the same to a Canadian Frenchman by the 
name of Jas. Lionais, for one thousand dollars. This year 
quite a number of Frenchmen at Fort Vermillion, and vicin- 
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_ ity, in Dakota Territory, got involved in difficulty with the 
_ Indians at that point, and consulting their own safety, descend- 
ed the Missouri River to where Sioux City now stands, 
where they stopped for afew months, leaving again for 
_ various points. In 1853, the county was organized for judi- 
® cial and revenue purposes, and the county seat located by an 
act of the legislature at Thompson town. 

In the spring of 1854, Dr. John K. Cook, an Englishman 
by birth, had a contract from the government to sectionize 
most of the counties in north-western Iowa, came up from 
Council Bluffs, where he then resided, for the purpose of 
_ prosecuting his work. The Dr. was not long in discerning 
the natural beauty and advantages in this point for a town. 
Accordingly he and some of his party staked off claims pre- 
paratory to laying off a town. Amongst those who made 
claims, were Hiram Nelson, S. W. Chamberlin and Dr. F. 
Wixon. The following winter of 1854-5, a town was laid out 
and called Sioux city, after the Sioux Indians, who had been 
the former occupants of the country. 


OLD SOLDIERS. 
BY F. SNYDER. 

“ He who preaches war,” said the Hon. Horace ree Abi 
a fit chaplain for the devil.” 

Whether the distinguished educator was correct, judge ye. 
One thing is certain, that ever since Satan “raised impious 

war in heaven,” mankind have been engaged in sanguinary 

conflict. But of all wars of the past, we Americans look back 

with patriotic pride on the heroic deeds of our forefathers, 

especially those who fought the battles of the revolution and 

war of 1812. Of the latter war, there resides in the town of 

Le Claire, Scott County, the following old soldiers: James 
Haskell, seventy-five years of age, was a member of the Uni- 
ted States Light Artillery, under Gen. Wilkinson. Mr. Has- 
kell had a son, George, who was killed in the war of 1862, 
in Missouri. Henry Stone, seventy-six years of age, one of 
the “ Green Mountain boys,” fought at the battle ot Platts- 
‘burgh. He is the father of the Dr. Stone whose name was 
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suggested to the late Republican State Convention of Io va 
for Lieut. Governor. David Hawthorn, seventy years 0: 


a “fine old gentleman.” Chas. Fisher, eighty-one rors of 
pe lost the sense of hearing, was severely wounded i on . | 
leg, and slightly wounded in one hand, at the battle of Platts- — 
burg, September 11,1814. Mr. Fisher receives full pension. © 


There are soverh other old veterans residing in Le hae 
of whom I might mention the following: Prof. M 


the Austrian army, a portion of the time as Captain. He is 


fifty-two years of age. Thomas James, about forty years of — 


age, fought the Makicase under Gen. Sterling Price. Duerk 


Kroanabolié, seventy-one years of age, was at the battle of : 


Waterloo, where 


“There was hurrying to and fro, : 

And gathering tears and tremblings of distress, 

And cheeks all pale. i= 
* * * * * a * 


And there was mounting in hot haste; the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war.” 


CORRECTIONS OF THE APRIL NUMBER, 1869. 


Page 191, middle of the page, note, for was, read were. “ 

Page 192, second paragraph. The names of the officers of the Joint 
Stock Company for building dam across the Iowa River at Iowa City in 
1843, should read as follows, to-wit: Directors—Chauncey Swan, Augustus . 
E. MeArthur, Ferdinand Haverstraw, Thomas Snyder and A. I. Willis. _ 

Page 194, note: Washington Galland instead of William Galland. 

Mr. Washington Galland, of Bolivar, Mo., sends us the following cor- 
rections of the orthography of Indian words found in the Treatise on the 
INDIAN TRIBES OF THE West, &c., to-wit: Page 199, 15th line, Pe-ke-ton- 
oak instead of Pe-he-ton-oak, 

Page 199, 17th line, Peske-ton-oak-sepe instead of Pe-ke-ton-o-sepe. 

Page 199, Skutah ins of Shutah. (Sauk word for fire), 

Page 200, Mis-sku-tah instead of Mis-sku-tak. 

Page 201, 11th line from the bottom, Mis-sku-ten instead of Mis-shu-ten. 

It will be observed that the above errors all occur in mistaking the let- 


ter k for h; a mistake justified by the ambiguity of the manuscript as we 
find on examination. 


teacher of the German school, served a number of you in 


. 


